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ANOINT THEM PROPHETS 
JUsTIN VANDER KOLK 


I address myself this evening to the graduates of the Class of 1961. 
You who have gathered here as friends and parents to share this occasion 
are invited to listen in, but my words are spoken first of all to these men 
who are about to be launched upon their careers as ministers of the 
Gospel. 

The first thing I would say to you is that if you are not frightened, 
even terrified, there is something wrong with you. Not only are we 
facing very difficult times, which sober us as we think about the role of 
the church and the preacher, but the prospect that we frail men should be 
entrusted with the Word of the living God leaves us shaken. Call the role 
of the prophets and apostles and you will find it has always been so. One 
recalls Moses trying to beg off because he stammered, or Isaiah crushed 
by the weight of God’s holiness crying, “Woe is me! for I am undone; 
because I am a man of unclean lips, . . . For mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts” (Isaiah 6:5), or Jeremiah protesting, “Ah 
Lord God! behold, I cannot speak, for I am a child” (Jeremiah 1:6). 
Did not Peter: beg to be left alone? Did Paul welcome the death of Saul? 
So let this be an occasion of reverent fear, but be sure that you are afraid 
for the right reasons: Never fear the face of mortal clay! Men can harm 
you only slightly. Fear him who has called you to be a shepherd; fear 
the sorrow in his eyes if you should fail him. 

Let us settle it with ourselves at the beginning that we are not im- 
portant. We are expendable and we shall be expended. In that memor- 
able interview at the lakeside, after his resurrection, Jesus said to Peter, 
“When you were young, you girded yourself and walked where you 
would; but when you are old, you will stretch out your hands, and an- 
other will gird you and carry you where you do not wish to go” (John 
21:18). The evangelist adds significantly, “This he said to show by 
what death he was to glorify God. And after this he said to him, ‘Follow 
me’ ” (v. 19). What have we got to lose? Everything! So, let us 
commit it all unto God’s hands in an act of glad and joyous surrender. 
He can only use dead men whom he has raised to life. 

We may draw strength from the courage of Martin Luther. In a 
letter to the Pope dated May 13, 1518, he wrote: “Whatever your - 
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decision may be, it will in any case have its origin in Jesus, without whom 
you cannot propose or speak anything. If you condemn my book to be 
burned, I will say: As it has pl the Lord, so it has happened. If 
you command it to be preserved, I will say: Praise be to God! I lose 
nothing if it is burned and I gain nothing if it is not burned. Christ does 
not need me. He can raise up children from the very stones and destroy 
mountains in the twinkling of an eye. This, my faith in my Lord Jesus 
Christ, is enough for me . . . . His will . . . alone is good and He is 
to be praised eternally.” 

We preachers are not important. A neighbor of mine up in the 
woods of Maine, where our family spends its summers, warned me one 
day that up there they shoot preachers when they become too plentiful. 
(I think he was joking.) “We just keep a few for seed,” he added. It 
may be that this is all that preachers are good for — to take care of the 
precious seed. “The Kingdom of God is like seed cast upon the earth.” 
The preacher is a sower going forth to sow but he must let the seed fall 
into the soil of his own life and bring forth fruit. Preachers are no 
exception to the rule that by men’s fruits you shall know them, and in a 
strange mingling of metaphors we are admonished that our lives bring 
forth fruit — only if, like seeds, they fall into the ground and die. 

Seed — it is a wonderful thing! Let us think about it for a minute. 
What is the seed the preacher is hired to sow? The seed is the Word of 
God. The prophet is a man of God walking up and down the furrows 
of the earth, sowing God’s seed, that the earth may bring forth fruit unto 
righteousness. 

The seed is God’s Word and not our own. We do not manufacture 
it. It is given into our hands. We do not process it. We let it remain 
what it is. We preach not ourselves, most emphatically not ourselves, 
not ourselves but Jesus Christ as Lord and ourselves men’s servants for 
Jesus’ sake! 

Fasten upon this! — The sheer givenness of the Word of God! It 
does not come out of our heads; it comes to us from beyond ourselves. 
This is how we know it to be the Word of God, because it is not our 
own, because it reduces us to silence, because it declares ali our human 
wisdom to be folly, because it makes all our righteousness appear as 
filthy rags. 

There are actually two kinds of religion upon the earth — the 
religion of quest in which man seeks God in order to use him, and the 
religion of response in which man acknowledges that he has been found 
by God to be used by him. I found the first kind of religiosity advertised 
on a church bulletin board last summer: “Ye shall know the quest and 
the quest shall make you free.” The second kind of faith is placed before 
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us in the words of our Lord: “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you, and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that 
your fruit shold remain: that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in 
my name, he may give it to you” (John 15:16). 

Now let us be clear about this: biblical faith from the beginning to 
end passes severe and unrelenting judgment upon the first kind of religi- 
osity and names it not only false but actually evil. “Can a man by 
searching find out God”? May we with propriety speak of the Eternal 
as the object of our human quest? Can it be supposed that we can locate 
the ultimate somewhere on the fringes of our own consciousness? Shall 
we not rather recall with St. Paul the words of the great Lawgiver, who 
having set forth the fundamental revelation of God as a command to 
faithfulness, says of this Word: “‘It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest 
say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may 
hear it, and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, 
Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear 
it and do it? But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in 
thy heart, that thou mayest do it” (Deut. 30:12-14). God does not stand 
at the end of human inquiry, however serious that inquiry may be. 

Calvin writes: “When anyone forms an idea of God as good, accord- 
ing to his own understanding, it is not a sure nor a solid faith which he 
has, but an uncertain and evanescent imagination ; it is therefore necessary 
to have the Word that we may have the right knowledge of God” (Com- 
mentary on Romans, 10:14). That man has an instinct for this quest 
cannot be denied, but in sinful man, who asserts himself against God and 
sets up the creature-will against the holy will of the creator, this religious 
instinct is perverted into sin, and God-worship is turned into idol worship. 

The whole of Christianity turns on this single point, that truth is 
found in Jesus Christ. He is Truth, he in whose human flesh the full 
Godhead is pleased to dwell. The God-man, the risen and ascended Lord, 
is truth. To be related to him in faith is to build one’s life upon the 
bedrock of reality. When we stand face to face with Jesus Christ we are 
in the presence of God. We are no longer men seeking men, we are men 
who have been sought and found. We are no longer trying to hold on to 
some elusive ideas about God — we are being held by a love that will 
not let us go. 

“The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth” (John 1:14). Grace and truth! The true One, Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the Father, the God-man, graciously comes to dwell upon the 
earth. “And of his fullness have all we received and grace for grace” 
(1:16). “The dayspring from on high has visited us.” So truth is 
gracious. He comes as a person to meet us personally bearing gifts — 
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he himself the gift of God! He who is the truth does not wait until we 
are wise enough, good enough, mature enough to receive him. While 
we were yet sinners, he died for us. Through his knowledge of us we 
become wise unto salvation; because he first loved us we become lovable 
and loving; because he gives us eternal life we become mature (a whole 
eternity older). “Grace and truth’ — the glory of God’s love in action 
_ on our behalf, victorious in suffering, victorious through suffering, victor- 
ious over suffering, this we have beheld in the face of Jesus Christ. The 
glory of it moves us to wonder and to praise. 


Do we sense the profound revolution that is wrought by the Word of 
God? The direction of life and so thought is precisely reversed. That is 
why the door into the new life is repentance. Have we entered into the 
dynamics of this great reversal? We cannot call others to repentance 
without ourselves entering the waters of repentance. The coals from the 
holy altar must touch our lips. We who proclaim the kingdom must enter 
the kingdom through the baptism of the water and of the Holy Spirit. 
And it is still the role of the prophet to puncture the bubbles of pride 
and to deflate man’s swollen sense of his own capacities with this call to 
repentance! The sum of man’s knowledge about his physical environ- 
ment has been greatly augmented since the rise of modern science and 
technology. Our appreciation of all these advances should be generous 
rather than grudging. However, we observe that the age of science is 
also the age of anxiety, and of despair, and of meaninglessness, and of 
mounting terror. The energies of our minds and lives have been devoted 
to the exploration cf the world of matter. But the penetration of the 
world of matter by technical reason brings us no nearer to the realm of 
spirit, and our current crisis is precisely in the realm of spirit, for spirit 
is the only adequate function of control, and our vastly augmented 
deposits of physical power leave us fearful, since we have not matched 
them with a corresponding advance into spiritual maturity. 

The threat of atomic warfare dramatizes our plight very vividly. In 
the window of a New York book shop, I saw recently the photograph 
of a fragment of a shattered cross which had hung over the entrance of 
the largest Christian church in Nagasaki. The accompanying legend 
reminded the passersby that until the power of the atom comes under the 
power of the spirit, Christ will continue to be crucified in the sufferings 
of innocent people. We are told that in Hiroshima there lies a large rock 
which has become the shrine of pilgrims. On the rock lies a shadow — 
the shadow is all that remains of a man who was sitting there when the 
bomb fell. 


Let these pictures etch themselves on your imagination. Do not push 
out of your consciousness these dreadful realities. A generation that 
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quests for knowledge without knowing how to respond to him who is 
the truth lies under the sentence of doom. We are now making forays 
into outer space and are plotting visits to other planets, but there is no 
place for him who comes to visit us. Indeed there is little expectation 
of that Divine Visitation. 

Let us hold in our consciousness one further image! “And when he 
was come neat, he beheld the city, and wept over it, Saying, ‘If thou 
hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong 
unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall 
come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, And shall lay thee 
even with the ground, and thy children within thee; and they shall not 
leave in thee one stone upon another; because thou knewest not the time 
of thy visitation’ ” (Luke 19:41-44). 

The dayspring visits us from on high. The Kingdom of God comes 
down from above. The winds of God that bring new birth blow upon 
us from beyond ourselves. We know because we are known; we love 
because we are loved; we are righteous in the righteousness of another; 
our faith is held securely by the faithfulness of God; we live because we 
bear in our bodies a life that is not our own. Faith is not quest but 
response. We seek God because in mercy he has already found us. The 
path by which we come to God is the path which he has laid down in 
coming to us. 

It is because Christianity is essentially a prophetic message that men 
are called to be prophets. The prophet is set to his task by the Word of 
God which comes to him, and with that Word comes also God’s command 
that it shall be spoken and likewise the empowering of his Spirit, which 
enables man to speak it forthrightly and with courage. Having given 
firm assent to the fact that the prophetic office roots, not in quest but in 
tesponse, we may go on to speak of the prophet’s answer. To that 
question, ‘Whom shall I send and who will go for me,” we must answer, 
“Here am I, send me.” The prophet is the man on a mission. He is a 
man sent to cast seed upon the earth. That seed is the Word of God. 

As the prophets of the Old Testament sought to interpret to Israel 
the living demands of God in the context of their present history, so is 
it also with us. However, we must not be unaware of a very real difference 
between an Old Testament prophet and one who stands under the new 
covenant. The prophets of Israel relied upon the law as binding on Israel 
the conditions under which the covenant was to be kept in effect, but 
upon us who live after Christmas and Easter and Pentecost the essential 
demands of God are laid, not in terms of obedience to the law which 
condemns, but rather of loyalty to Jesus Christ who has redeemed us from 
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the curse of the law and has opened the door into God’s kingdom. (This 
is not to suggest that the law of the Old Testament has been destroyed, 
but rather that it has found glorious fulfillment in the Gospel.) Those 
whom the Spirit anoints today to become prophets of the most high God 
are sent forth to be heralds of the Gospel. 


In a familiar passage of haunting beauty the writer to the Hebrews 
spells out the essential alteration: “For ye are not come unto the mount 
that might be touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness, 
and darkness, and tempest, And the sound of a trumpet, and the voice 
of words; which voice they that heard intreated that the word should not 
be spoken to them any more . . . . But ye are come unto Mount Sion, 
and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, To the general assembly and church of 
the firstborn, which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect, And to Jesus the mediator 
of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
things than that of Abel. See that ye refuse not him that speaketh” 
(Hebrews 12:18-25a). 

See that you do not refuse him who speaks, who waits to speak t 
you, and through you to this tortured generation the word of judgment 
and redemption. To be a prophet of Christ in the twentieth century is 
first of all to proclaim in the ears of the world what God has done; 
what God is doing now, and, what God will do in the future. 

I suppose each one of us has his own familiar passage that sums up 
the kerygma. For myself, I find its substance defined in the Pauline 
affirmation that “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trepasses unto them; and hath committed unto us 
the word of reconciliation. Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God. For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God in him” (II Corin- 
thians 5:19-21). It is our task to proclaim this purely without the admix- 
ture or our own minds and spirits; to proclaim it winsomely so that men 
will find here that which causes them to rejoice with a great rejoicing; to 
proclaim it intelligently so that it may have meaning for minds shaped by 
the culture of the twentieth century. This God has done; this is the 
foundation of our faith. 

We are to proclaim what God is doing now, and this means that we 
must consent to live in our own time, to enter obediently into the agony 
of contemporary history, to discern the signs of the times, to find the 
golden thread of God’s purpose running through the tangled skeins of 
our tortured time, to find the river of God’s righteousness and mercy 
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that flows through the jungle of this revolutionary era. The Church of 
Jesus Christ is set within the world, its doors open upon the market 
place; the busy thoroughfares of commerce run by its doors. The Church 
must be led into an encounter with that world in which she is called to 
be the body of that Christ who came that men might have life, and have 
it more abundantly. 

Watchmen of God, get up on your tower! See the world about you 
under the light of Eternity. “Lift up your voice, lift it up, be not afraid, 
say to the cities of earth, Behold your God.” 

Finally, the prophet of the new covenant proclaims what God will do. 
It is sometimes suggested that the prophet is a forth-teller and not a fore- 
teller. I judge that even as it is impossible to make sense of history 
without looking to the past, so also it is impossible to delete the dimen- 
sion of the future. Because we proclaim the Divine Visitation, because 
we know who has come and is coming to the world we also know what 
the world is coming to. A generation which refuses to accept Christ as 
Lord does not thereby escape him but must rather know him as judge. 

It is not given to many of us to possess the power of seeing con- 
cretely the shape of the future events. For myself, I have always been 
glad that God has withheld this gift. While it is not for us to inquire 
curiously into those things which are lodged in the mind of God, the 
Word of God does throw light upon the future. We know that where 
there is no vision the people perish. We know that when the conscience 
of a nation becomes flabby, the life of that nation is in jeopardy. We 
know that when unruly passions tempt a marriage partner to unfaithful- 
ness, the home is headed for the rocks, unless there is repentance and 
renewed obedience to the law of Christ. We know that when business 
is shot through with dishonesty and corruption, no amount of pump- 
priming can assure a stable economic order. We know that when free- 
dom and equality is denied to a segment of our population, the seeds of 
tyranny and injustice will ripen into a harvest that affects us all. We know 
that righteousness exalts a nation and that injustice, greed, disregard for 
truth, and hunger for power sap the vitality of the people and introduce 
seeds of decay. From the watchtower the prophet looks out and sees 
gathering on the horizon the portents of judgment, and if he should 
refrain from speaking he would come under the judgment of the right- 
eous God. 


Edwin Markham in his well-known poem, ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,” 
was able to foresee the present period of revolution. He wrote a genera- 
tion ago concerning the oppressed races of mankind: 

O Masters, Lords and Rulers of all lands 
How shall the future reckon with this man 
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How answer his brute question in that hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion sweep all shores? 

How shall it be with kingdoms and with kings 

With those who shaped this thing to what it is 

When this dumb terror shall rise to judge the world 

After the silence of the century ? 
There is about this the ring of prophecy — shall the man of God do 
less? Seeing the world through the compassionate eyes of Christ, shall 
he not dare to get up in the market place and cry, REPENT? Yet he 
does not cry REPENT in precisely the same manner in which the Old 
Testament prophets cried, (not precisely although there may be similiar- 
ities which are seen when we read the prophets at a deeper level). The 
prophet of the new covenant does not cry REPENT because bad times 
are coming. Rather he cries REPENT for the Kingdom of God is at 
hand, REPENT because God is coming to visit history, REPENT so that 
you many ally yourself with his purposes, GET OUT of the rhythms of 
self-centered living which can only lead to death, and LET YOURSELF 
be caught up in the rhythms of God’s own actions. REPENT that you 
may become a foilower of the victorious Christ. 

At the commencement exercises of our sister institution in New 
Brunswick, we have the custom of singing that hymn which one of our 
gtaduates, the Rev. Dennis Wortman, penned at the time of our hun- 
dredth anniversary in 1884. You are doubtless familiar with it, ‘God 
of the prophets! Bless the prophet’s sons; Elijah’s mantle o’er Elisha cast ; 
; -” Then the prayer, “Anoint them prophets! Make their ears 
attent”; That anointing is the work of the Holy Spirit — it is given to 
no mortal to bestow it upon a fellow-mortal. I pray that you may know 
this anointing. So, as you begin your ministry, you shall dare to take 
upon your lips the words of the ancient prophet, repeated by our Lord 
at the beginning of his ministry, “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor.” 
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PROMOTING MENTAL HEALTH IN THE PASTOR 


GELMER A. VAN Noorp, M.D. 


In general, when we speak of our health, we often use the phrase, 
“and welfare,” and we think about general hygiene, food, exercise, rest 
adequate clothing and shelter, and the means of preventing diseases. We 
think about things which prevent us from feeling ill and those which 
Promote in us a feeling of well-being. 

Promoting mental health demands that certain needs be met. A 
knowledge of these needs is very important for any counselor. Thus, 
extraordinary good mental health is needful for the pastor-counselor, 
just as extraordinary good spiritual health is needful for him as pastor- 
preacher. Continuous mental health is no more a pure gift, gained without 
effort and training, then is physical health. To be achieved and maintained 
it must be cultivated. Like the body, in the physical sense, the mind must 
develop certain methods of achieving health and of keeping itself pliant, 
resilient, vigorous. 

Mental health requires that we maintain for ourselves a tested set 
of values. To accomplish this requires complete self-integrity. We must 
know ourselves to the very best of our abilities and we must exercise that 
knowledge continually. This requires a real sense of self-acceptance. We 
must not accept everything we know about ourselves in the sense that it 
is good and in no need of change, but rather we need to accept the 
presence of the various characteristics, both good and bad, which make us 
as we are. These are evidenced in what we say, and think, and feel, and 
do. These are the activities of the self which reflect our personalities. They 
should be consistent with each other and should reflect much knowledge of 
self, complete self-integrity, and self-acceptance. When it is said of a per- 
son, “What he does, speaks so loudly that I cannot hear what he says, and 
thinks and feels,” he is of little use as a counselor. 

The personality of the minister, as reflected in what he does, and 
says, and thinks, and feels can become, in counseling, one of his most 
valuable assets. It can become a tool which is of more value to him than 
any learned technique. He should be very knowledgeable about such a 
tool and he must give it meticulous care if he is to use it well and to the 
best advantage for himself and his parishioners. His interest in his 
fellowman is, in itself, also a very important tool in counseling. 
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To know ourselves with self-integrity requires that we perform, in so 
far as we are able, a rather complete self inventory. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
remarked that ‘an unexamined life is not worth living.” While we cer- 
tainly do not agree completely with the learned Johnson, we must admit 
the value of the general idea expressed. Self-examination means intro- 
spection to the end that we learn to exercise certain controls of ourselves. 
In the education of ourselves, we learn to gain emotional control. This 
is highly desirable. Acting on impulse is generally to be avoided. It is 
not enough to think that we are not acting impulsively if we stop and 
count to ten before acting on an impulse. We must count to a thousand, 
then wait thirty days! Impulsive actiions will merely reflect inward feel- 
ings, not mature thought. 

It is also incumbent on ourselves to promote our abilities toward 
learning to adjust to life’s varying situations. And further, we must 
practice and develop a sensitivity to the needs of others as well as to our 
own needs. We will attract others to ourselves in almost direct propor- 
tion to the degree in which we accept ourselves and adjust ourselves in 
our relationships to others. We also attract others to us in almost direct 
proportion to the degree of our sensitivity to their needs. 


This examination of ourselves must also address itself to recognizing 
that there is within us a need to promote a spirit of brotherly love in our 
interpersonal relationships. We cannot hope to serve our fellowman 
without acquiring this ability, nor can we refuse his brotherly love. We 
must not draw a circle around ourselves to keep him out. Rather, we 
should draw a circle to include him. To accomplish this requires that 
we accept ourselves and respect ourselves for what we are and as we ate, 
not what we appear to be or what we would like to be. Having learned 
this we will have supplied a fundamental need for good mental health 
in our relationships to others. We will have learned both how to love 
others and also how to accept love from others. Neither of these are by 
any means present in all men. Failure to be able to exercise either one 
of these is, in fact, often an outstanding failure seen in poorly adjusted 
persons. It is often found that these persons are neither able to love nor 
to accept love. 


Further, this self-examination must not merely critically evaluate our 
personality qualifications which are good, but also those which are bad. 
Here, while we must be critical, to be sure, we must also be fair. We 
must learn to recognize those facets of our personality structures which 
seem to us to be a detriment to our work, unless placed under control, or 
are changed for the better. Of course, it is impossible to do either one 
of these without first observing that our personalities reflect themselves 
in what we think and say and feel and do. To carry out our self-evaluation 
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we should try to see ourselves as we think others probably see us, then 
as we would like to see ourselves, and thirdly as we actually are, and then 
as God sees us. If we can accomplish this, we shall have a wonderful 
insight into our own personalities. Also, having accomplished this, poor 
as it may be, we may begin to use our own personalities and patient 
interest as valuable tools toward helping our fellowmen to help themselves, 
and as an instrument for the healing of his psychological wounds. 

While as pastor the minister may be quite different from his fellow- 
man, as an individual person he is likely to be quite an ordinary person 
and subject to the same neurotic trends commonly found among. people. 
Indulging in some levity, let us look at some contributory factors to the 
minister's mental stress. These are known as occupational hazards. Some 
of them may be looked on as pitfalls, and for them the alert minister will 
be on guard. 

These pitfalls are, of course, undesirable and these behaviour-thought 
patterns should be dealt with as soon as recognized. A few of those 
more common will be mentioned; he may deal with them as best he can, 
although we shall point out a few helps in dealing with them later. You 
may recognize some of these traits in yourself or in others. If you do, 
do not be discouraged. All of us have a few private as well as some 
not-so-private neurotic traits which we can and should shed from our- 
selves. 

We shall look at ten of the pits, all rather common, into which an 
unwaty minister may fall at one time or another in his life, although this 
is, of course, not necessarily so, nor is this list intended to be exhaustive. 

(1) The Pampered Pet — This can be a really serious danger. The 
student or the young pastor is often chosen by his family or his communi- 
ty for the specialized work. He may come to bask too much in the light 
of their acceptance of all that he does or says. The danger is that he may 
come to look on himself as a special agent to whom special privileges are 
due from all men. To justify himself he may disguise it as humility. 
This is too dangerous to indulge in at any time. 

(2) Eager Beaver Disease — This is a disease, and the symptoms are 
rivalry in his professional group. Its etiology is based on selfish motives, 
although both symptoms and etiology are heavily masked. Although a 
little of it can be a most healthful experience, a large dose of it causes 
a most unpleasant odor to those around him. He succumbs to all-out 
endeavor to be the best preacher, drawing the largest crowds, and to 
being the best teacher, who is called on the most frequently for counsel. 
This takes much of his time, but to him it is worth it. All other things 
become subservient to his burning thirst. He leads himself to believe 
that he is in a normal state of health and that his lot is to demonstrate 
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how energetic one can be in one’s devotion to his duty, to bring the 
Word in such a manner that even the simple will be impressed and under- 
stand it. That is why his topics and his sermons are filled with catch 
phrases, some of which seem a little strange in retrospect. 

(3) Laziness — Just Laziness. A condition, not a disease. Usually 
it runs a natural course and gives way to better habit patterns, but it 
may be indulged in overly much and at too frequent intervals and become 
habitual to the unwary. How hard it is to admit, how easy to commit! 
How difficult, at times, to keep this wolf from the intellectual door. How 
easy it is to make one’s self look busy. Who is there to say that what you 
are doing is day dreaming, or purely wasting time? No one can possibly 
say that what you should be doing is more important than what you are 
doing. One must have time to reflect if he is to be creative. Of course! 
This pitfall is a bad habit anyway one looks at it, and unacceptable. For 
that reason it is hidden under a disguise. As such it serves to demonstrate 
what a deep thinker one is and how wide a scope his reading takes. This 
is maintained even though one’s main source is the Saturday Evening Post. 
One must take into account how life is lived in America, must one not? _ 


(4) Squirrel-Cage Liver — This lad is loaded down and burdened. 
Unthinking parishioners often give him accolades for this one. He is 
seen, according to the design of this rather pernicious condition, as a 
rather overburdened, devoted servant of the people. The sufferer is seen 
as one who bravely, denying all else, carries too heavy a load, but is 
willing to sacrifice his every pleasure for the physical and mental and 
spiritual welfare of his people. This lad is far too busy teaching other 
people how to live to take time out to partake of some of his own excel- 
lent advice. He does not indulge himself in planned periods which should 
have been devoted to play and relaxation and the renewing of himself 
physically and mentally in the companionship of his friends and family. 
He fails to maintain his old friendships or to make new ones and to 
release his built-up tensions. He fails to renew and revamp his sense of 
the value of things so that he may continue to see them in proper perspec- 
tive. So he loses his sense of proportion. He begins to wonder why he 
is always tired, even when he has an easy day. But, he does bask in the 
light of the special attention of the Ladies’ Aid members who are always 
telling him how busy he is and urging him to take better care of him- 
self. He little realizes what he is doing to his wife when he allows him- 
self these attentions. 

(5) Formality-ism— This is a consciously assumed condition which 
later becomes an ailment. At first he merely becomes conscious of his 
actions in the public eye. He then becomes so very proper it hurts him 
and others around him. He insists on and observes all the formalities of 
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every occasion and insists that others around him do the same. He be- 
comes almost impossible to have around because his critical eye is 
everywhere. This is designed to impress others of the dignity of his 
person. He forgets much about the dignity of his office, having trans- 
ferred that to himself. His smile, just a sad flicker, is worn to impress 
others with his overwhelming burden and the heavy responsibility of his 
office. It is true that one must dignify his high office as a minister, to be 
sure, and one must have a well developed sense of the dignity of his 
person as a creature made in God’s image. But this man has neglected 
to keep his perspective and has fallen into the pit of mistaking these 
high purposes, confusing them in his pursuit to dignify his name and 
his own person. 


(6) Raconteur-ism — This affliction diverts the pastor’s natural abili- 
ty to be an entertaining conversationalist and, perhaps, a welcome spinner 
of yarns to a totally different purpose. He uses his story telling ability 
to impress people with the number of demands made upon him as a 
counselor much sought after. He wishes to leave the impression that he 
is widely experienced, that his advice is much sought after, and that he 
really is a cosmopolitan person possessed of much knowledge of the ways 
of people. He gradually becomes careless in the telling of his stories, 
in that he begins to poorly disguise actual incidents and the characters of 
the actual people, and he begins to take the experience of others he has 
read about and tell them as if they were his own. Some of his thinly 
veiled characters are his parishioners, who are recognized by other parish- 
ioners. His flock begins to distrust him rather soon, as they fear they too 
will feel the cut of his verbal ax. Why does he permit this malady to 
exist? He wishes to gain attention, and he needs to compensate for his 
fear that he may not make a good impression or be well accepted by his 
people. He wishes to ward off any unpleasant subject which may come 
up if he loses the conversational ball. 


(7) The “I Live in a Glass House Complex” — Often, too often 
literally and, unfortunately true. It is all too true that a preacher is often 
forced to live in a glass house as the saying goes. Objection to it is 
justified. Making a complex of it is not. To find that one has done so 
hurts. The pastor and his family may yell, “I was robbed,” and in a 
measure they are. It is all in the way it is looked at. It can be very un- 
healthful and breed evil thoughts and defensive attitudes. Another man 
may usually be evaluated for what he is in his business or professional 
world without having his personal life and that of his family implicated. 
Not so the pastor. And not so the pastor’s family. Remember that your 
parishioners are interested in you. Love them for it. Do not be fearful 
of showing them that you, too, are human. They'll find it out anyway. 
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It helps no one, least of all the minister, to constantly demonstrate that 
there are a multitude of personal sacrifices a minister and his family must 
make in serving his people and living close to them and with them. Let 
him see himself as others see him and he will very likely mend his 
thoughts. 

(8) Notions, Whimsy, and Obsession — This is a childish disorder 
and like measles and mumps, sometimes attacks adults. Its whole design 
is to develop several very strong likes and dislikes for certain foods and 
the way they just must be served and some oddities of ritual or behaviour 
to the end that one becomes the center of every one’s attention. You 
simply hold out until your food has been served by your apprehensive 
host in the exact way you like it before giving him your approval by eat- 
ing it. You thus gain the lasting gratitude of your relieved host and you 
have guaranteed your place as the center of conversation and attention in 
almost all groups. You do not gain return invitations, but this serves to 
cause you finally to abandon your notions and get back to being a normal 
acting person. In this way the disease is self-limited, like the measles 
and the mumps. Incidentally, while afflicted, you look just about as silly 
as does any adult who contracts the childhood diseases mentioned. 


(9) “I Preached on that Way Back in... .” — This is designed to 
bolster your ego and to spread your reputation as a prophet of world 
trends. You thus become one who has forecasted, by your own admission, 
the present events as they are occurring, and, by inference you are seen 
as one who can reasonably well forecast the events of the future world 
trends. If you carefully stick to broad hints, mentioning both sides of 
the possible future you will prove yourself right every time. “Anything 
may happen,” is your final conclusion. You cannot be wrong. This is 
especially true if you give two or three obvious possibilities as your three 
points. One day you will remember that you preached on the present oc- 
curring subject matter and that you mentioned the present condition as a 
possibility. There may be something smart about doing things that way 
and exercising your memory so. The difficulty comes when you begin to 
believe the existence of your power and see yourself as a more important 
student of world affairs than you are, having greater capacities than you 
actually possess, and so begin to play a part you do not fit and cannot 
maintain. 

(10) Sad Sam-itis — The affliction is known by its common name — 
sadsamitis. It is contracted on a more or less voluntary basis out of an 
inward necessity. It can, at times, be indulged in with some inward satis- 
faction. Actually it seems to be a covering-up, a disguise for both self- 
confidence and faith. His sad face notes the depth of his sorrow to con- 
template man’s inhumanity to man. The downcast features are an 
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expression of the bitterness he feels within the self. It denotes the feeling 
that in many things he is actually critical of himself. His actions take the 
outward form of criticism of numerous things in other people. It is a 
process of identification, although it is not seen as such for some time, 
often never. The person has forgotten that he, and each of us, most 
frequently and most severely criticize these possible defects in others 
which we reluctantly would see in ourselves, if we but looked. We sub- 
stitute our guilt in this way and lay the blame, in the form of suspicion 
or criticism, on others. Because he is low in self-confidence and in faith 
he suffers all the sadness of his religion. He forgets the songs and the 
joys of a happy, firm and living belief in the living Christ. 

The simple, observable fact that it is the lot of all men to be able, 
rather easily, to take part in one or another of the pitfalls, or ones 
similar to those we have mentioned, makes us aware of the need for good, 
personal mental health. It is important to recall to mind that the essentials 
to good mental health must be recognized for the importance they play in 
the lives of men. 

It is good for each of us, including the minister, to recall that mental 
health is not a bottomless bucket from which one may merely help himself 
indefinitely without taking steps to replenish it. This means that reason- 
ably good mental health requires that we practice the essentials to good 
health. 

It has been indicated that acceptance of one’s self is a very important 
factor in personal mental health. A certain amount of self-love is neces- 
sary here. It is also required that we, ourselves, become capable, not only 
of loving others, but that we become capable of accepting love. This 
giving and accepting of love is not present in all people, nor is it easy 
to obtain and maintain. This is an essential ingredient, however, to per- 
sonal mental health used as a tool by the minister. If he cannot accept 
himself, he cannot love his neighbor, nor can he accept him as he is. 
Until he can accept him in that way, he is not able to counsel him. 


This self-acceptance requires also that we practice forgiveness of self. 
It means avoidance of self-loathing and self-contempt while, at the same 
time, recognizing one’s shortcomings. In refusing to forgive ourselves 
we are too critical of ourselves, expecting more from ourselves than from 
our neighbor, and we thus forget to consider that God forgives. We 
must treat ourselves at least as well as we treat our fellowman, whom we 
will forgive and for whom we trust God will forgive. We should not 
expect God to forgive us and then refuse to forgive ourselves. Not to 
do so is a form of self-boasting and is unchristian. It is necessary, also, 
to practice a quietness within ourselves. We must at times be quiet and 


listen to what God has to say to us. And we must develop a certain © 
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sense of dignity for one’s self as a creature created in God’s image. We 
must not develop only a sense of the dignity of the office of minister. 


Ministers and counselors, by reason of the demands made upon them 
in helping others solve emotional needs, become acutely aware of the 
inward conflict which is in all men. Because of the struggle between the 
desires of the inward self and the outside world, a conflict arises. This 
conflict is between his desires and the discipline imposed by his culture, 
his society and his religion. Man can take action to attempt to solve 
his problems by fleeing from it, by fighting against the outside forces, 
or by compromise. Only the latter is acceptable. A compromise in the 
form of a substitute reaction, called a defense mechanism, is to be pre- 
ferred over unacceptable social behaviour in meeting this struggle of our 
inward desires and our outside world. Every one uses these defense 
mechanisms either in a mentally healthful way or in a sick way. Details 
concerning them are found in all standard text books. They constitute 
the simple helps to us in overcoming the socially unacceptable and mental- 
ly unhealthful conditions mentioned earlier in this paper. I will list 
them here merely for convenient review. ’ 

Rationalization — We all rationalize our actions and make excuses for 
ourselves and explain our shortcomings in terms designed to free us from 
blame. Simple rationalization becomes a very effective tool which can be 
used to manipulate our environment and others around us. The importance 
for mental health is that we recognize that we are using it and that we do 
not substitute the rationalized for the real situation. 

Projection — We have given an example of putting off on to some- 
one else that which we do not like about ourselves. It is not only in the 
understanding of ourselves that we must recognize when we are using 
projection. The recognition that another person is using projection often 
gives the clue to the basic problem confronting the person who comes to 
the minister for counseling. ‘Me thinks thou dost protest too much,” is 
a readily recognized and familiar quotation. 

Identification — In our personal lives it is important that we recog- 
nize when we are identifying with, or imitating, someone else. In our 
personal lives we must be very particular about whom we choose for 
identification. This fact has its corollary in this, that our parishioners, in 
using this defense mechanism in meeting their own needs, are liable to 
imitate the minister. This further imposes upon ministers, and all of us, 
the need to set a good example in appearance, manner and action. 

Repression — We consciously forget that which we do not like, or 
is unpleasant, or that which is associated with unpleasantness. One can 
prove this easily, for example, by noting that one often forgets the phone 
number or even the name of a person with whom one associates a per- 
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sonal unpleasantness. Not infrequently, fears or compulsions which at 
first are difficult to understand, become clear when it is found that the 
fear is due to repression of an earlier unpleasant or painful experience. 

Compensation— A most common defense mechanism and very use- 
ful. One of the things to be watched for is the danger of overcompen- 
sating and thus producing even more undesirable social behaviour than if 
compromise were not even attempted. The classical example is the person 
who has a rather low intellect and has never been given much responsi- 
bility. Becoming a bully or a dictator is his sphere of influence. 

Regression — This is a way of running away from meeting adult 
problems and reverting to childish behaviour. Temper tantrums, tears of 
frustration, going around with a hurt expression and withdrawing from 
others to show displeasure are childish ways of imposing oneself on 
others. If present, it is often helpful to note this kind of behaviour in 
understanding the parishioner who comes to you for counsel. It helps 
no one continually to meet the demands of an adult by stepping back and 
away from that responsibility in a childish manner. It is regression. 

The two points I should like to make at the conclusion of this listing 
are, first that one should not hesitate to meet the constant struggle of the 
inward self and the outward world by the use of compromise. It is not 
well met by either flight or by fight. The second is that one should not 
be fearful or ashamed of using the defense mechanisms mentioned, and 
others like them. He should, however, be very well aware that he is 
compromising and is using a defense mechanism if he is to see himself 
as he actually is and not merely as he would like to be. 
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L 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE 
EUGENE HEIDEMAN 


The confession of the churches of the Reformation that the Bible is 
the inspired Word of God has remained one of the primary emphases of 
the churches since that time in their proclamation of the faith. Yet in 
spite of the agreement of all Christians that the Bible is the Word of 
God, it is probably safe to say that at no point in the theology of the 
Church has such continued and heated controversy raged as here. Rather 
than fading into the background in the course of time, it seems to press 
itself ever more upon us. Therefore, it is well to consider briefly and 
as dispassionately as possible a few points concerning this problem. 

I. 


The first thing which is to be noted is that the discussion about the 
inspiration of Scripture is often confused because the participants are 
really talking about and trying to point out different things. One can 
discover four historical strata which have come to bear upon the problem 
since the Reformation. The first of these is the problem revolving around 
the different attitudes between Rome and the Reformation. It is this 
problem with which Luther and Calvin were basically concerned and 
which has formed the attitudes of most of the sixteenth century creeds. 
At that time, the problem was whether the Scriptures were the sufficient 
and only authority of faith and practice, or whether their authority was 
to be placed next to that of the Church. So far as the doctrine of inspira- 
tion in its narrow sense was concerned, there was as yet no acute difference 
of opinion. 

It is in this light that a document such as the Belgic Confession must 
be understood. It confesses that “the Word of God was not sent nor 
delivered by the will of man, but that ‘holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit to write.’ ” (Art. III). Not only did God 
command the prophets and apostles to commit his revealed Word to 
writing, be he himself wrote the Ten Commandments with his own 
finger (Art. III)! Against the canonical books, “nothing can be alleged” 
(Art. IV). We believe them, “without any doubt,” because the Holy 
Ghost witnesses in our hearts that they are from God, and the very blind 
are able to perceive that the things foretold in them are fulfilling (Art. V). 
For this reason, “We believe that these Holy Scriptures fully contain the 
will of God, and that whatsoever man ought to believe unto salvation, 
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is sufficiently taught therein” (Art. VII). From these words of the Belgic 
Confession, it becomes evident that there is no real attempt here to out- 
line or define a precise doctrine of inspiration. Nothing is said about the 
relation of translations or manuscripts to the original texts. Nor is any- 
thing said concerning how problems of authorship were vital to the 
doctrine of inspiration. Yet these and other points were later to become 
crucial in the debate. The real problem here is that of authority of 
Scripture as related to that of the Church. One must be careful not to be 
disdainful of the relevance of this document to the later debate, however. 
It must be admitted that the writers of the Belgic Confession held a high 
doctrine of inspiration, and that later theologians could with some justifi- 
cation insist that full subscription to this document involved the confes- 
sion of some type of verbal inspiration of the Bible. 


The second historical stratum developed in the seventeenth century 
when the interest of the Church was shifted from the problem of the 
Reformation to that of the new philosophic climate of rationalism, in 
which the attempt was begun to prove all things, including one’s own 
existence, by means of reason. Language was viewed as basically a good 
reflection of what was real, and logical systems as true reflections of 
reality. These philosophical attitudes and assumptions were also applied 
to the language and words of Scripture, with the result that theologians 
were forced to insist upon a very high doctrine of inspiration, in which 
sometimes even the vowel points of the Hebrew script were considered 
as having been dictated by the Holy Spirit. Only when Scripture in every 
way represented perfectly the divine logic could it be considered to be 
infallible and inerrant. In this age and climate, inerrancy was the cor- 
respondence of the language of Scripture to the language of the divine 
reason, 


The third historical stratum became especially apparent in the nine- 
teenth and eaily part of the twentieth centuries, when the sciences, particu- 
larly the science of biology, challenged the conception of creation in six 
days’ time and many of the other statements in the Bible concerning the 
make-up of the physical world. Under the impact of the thought of Dar- 
win and others, the problem which faced those who upheld the doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Bible was to show that the statements of the Bible 
were not scientifically wrong. Inerrancy no longer meant so much the 
absence of philosophical as of scientific errors. This meant that it was 
now possible to admit that such things as the vowel pointing were not 
necessarily without errors, and even that the Bible was not dictated by 
the Holy Spirit. Although God used men to write exactly what he wanted 
written, each writer was free to use his own style and words. Great pains 
were taken, however, to show that where historical and scientific facts 
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were concerned, there was no contradiction between the Bible and science. 

The fourth stratum has come into being much more completely in the 
twentieth century. Whole symbolic systems are being constructed in 
which the symbols have nothing to do with concepts outside the system, 
but only with those within it. In this development, mathematics has 
proved to be the delight of the philosophers, and also the practical key 
by which one can unlock many of the systems of the universe. Thus the 
perspective has shifted. Philosophers are not too concerned with the 
linking of thought to reality or of reality to truth. Rather, they are 
engaged in the study of the functioning of symbols and systems of 
symbols as means of communication. In theology the work of Kierke- 
gaard, and following him, the existentialist philosophers and theologians, 
has also rebelled against the philosophical system and has concentrated 
upon the problem of communication. Following Buber, it has become 
fashionable to emphasize that truth must be understood in terms of 
I-thou rather than I-it, when one is dealing with religious matters. The 
result of this discussion has been that the problem of the infallibility of 
the Scriptures and the inerrancy of the Bible is either ignored or pushed 
into the background. Where it is a live issue, the inerrancy is not to be 
considered as inerrancy of fact, but as inerrancy in personal communica- 
tion. Thus, in the Bible which is inerrant, God is communicated or 
communicates himself in such a way that one gains there a true and 
personal encounter with the one holy God and Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Where this encounter takes place, the Bible is truly the Word of 
God, inspired, infallible, and, if one wishes still to use the word, inerrant. 
But this does not mean that there are no factual or even theological errors 
in the Bible. On the contrary, since the Bible is also a human book, one 
must expect that such errors are present. But these errors ultimately are 
irrelevant, because they do not essentially hinder God’s communication 
of himself through his Word and Spirit. 


As a result of these developments, there has been a strong tendency 
in recent years for theologians, pastors, and individuals to make light 
of and even ridicule the discussions of particularly the last two or three 
centuries as scarcely worthy of the Christian Church, and a tendency also 
to attempt to reclaim the Reformers as being primarily interested in the 
problems of authority and God’s communication of himself to man. In 
order to better evaluate these four historical strata, it is important first 
of all to note the biblical view of communication, and then to consider 
more fully how the doctrine of ifspiration is to be viewed as one facet 
of the problem of communication. Only after doing these two things 
can one properly evaluate the developments of the past few centuries. 


1E. Nida, Message and Mission (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960), p. xiii. 
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Il. 

In the twentieth century there is general agreement by all wings of 
Protestantism that the revelation of God does not become “‘natural revela- 
tion,” in the sense that the phenomenal world in and of itself can define 
God, for this universe disguises as well as reveals him. In this universe 
with its predictable processes, the uniqueness of the Lord of All cannot 
be perceived with any certainty. On the other hand, in spite of the 
controversy which has raged, it seems to be usually admitted that in some 
sense at least God has not left himself without a witness in the world. 
“The creation confirms God, but does not define him.”? 

Thus God’s revelation, by word and act, has to come to man in its 
decisive form in a single person and in a definite space and time. Such 
revelation involved limitations. In the Old Testament, it meant that God’s 
revelation must take place in the setting of historical events affecting the 
people of Israel, and that the meaning of these events must be communi- 
cated in Hebrew thought patterns. In the New Testament, the Son of 
God had to ‘‘empty himself” (Phil. 2:6-7), and of necessity this involved 
not only personal physical limitations, but also the cultural limitations of 
his society. In this revelation of God which took place in particular cir- 
cumstances, he addressed himself to particular individuals. The Scriptures 
are not oracles written in a vacuum, but are designed to communicate the 
will of God to those who hear. Israel did not have to wait several hundred 
or more years before there was any possibility of understanding the 
prophets. They were capable of understanding what was said if only 
they would listen. Scripture was given as a means by which God commun- 
icated his message; it was not and is not intended as a series of riddles. 
From the point of view of communication, the Scriptures are designed 
to reveal truth, not to hide it, and to face men with the truth in any and 
all literary forms which they can understand. 

Dr. Eugene Nida, in Message and Mission, has outlined five of the 
various presuppositions about language and communication which under- 
lie the biblical view. Since these points are also important to an under- 
standing of the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible, we can indicate 
these five as he has outlined them. 

1. Verbal symbols are only “labels” and are of human origin. Dr. 
Nida points out the importance of the fact that it is Adam, not God, 
who gives names to all the cattle, the fowls of the air, and the beasts of 
the field (Gen. 2:20). This means that language is primarily a human 
convention and that words are essentially labels, not divine epithets. As a 
human convention, language partakes necessarily of the finiteness of our 
human condition, bearing all of the marks not only of the limitations of 
2Ibid., p. 222. 
3] bid., pp. 224-225. 
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our knowledge, but also of our misinformation and incorrect theories. It 
reflects our sinfulness by the way in which it puts words and phrases 
together and by the way it uses words. When God uses human language 
in communicating his revelation in the Bible, he must of necessity make 
use of this fallible, inadequate human invention and convention, in the 
form in which it exists at the particular moment. 

2. Verbal symbols, as labels for concepts, have priority over visual 
symbols in the communication of truth. In an age when pagans saw 
mystic objects and worshipped visible idols and symbols, the Jews listened 
to the voice of God. The Old Testament especially, but also the New 
Testament, constantly admonishes against idolatrous visual images, and 
insists that Israel be faithful in listening to the “Thus saith the Lord.” 

3. Language symbols reflect a meaningful relationship between symbol 
and behavior. The Hebrew root, dbr, which is often translated as “word” 
also means “‘event’’ and “thing.” The Bible does not attempt to distin- 
guish between the symbolic form and the thing for which the symbol 
stands. It is not concerned with the problem of Greek philosophy, which 
argued about the relation of the word to the reality behind it, or with 
problems of modern epistemology, which tries to relate the concept with 
the reality toward which it points. The focus of the biblical revelation is 
the event. God reveals himself as one who acts, speaks and performs 
miracles, but he does not describe his essence. We hear much about what 
Jesus did and said, but nothing about his physical appearance. “From the 
biblical point of view, the ultimate reality apprehendable by man is not 
to be found in isolated qualities, but in behavior relationships expressed 
by concrete actions in the realm of time. Language is thus a set of symbols 
to describe behavior, not a mystical code to the eternal essence. In this 
sense the biblical view of epistemology is strikingly contemporary, for 
symbols are being more and more viewed in terms of their functional 
relationship rather than on the basis of any hidden conceptual reality.”* 

4. Communication is power. God speaks and it is done. On the 
human level, the king commands and the servants act. But in the human 
encounter with God, there is an even greater mystery, for not only does 
God “speak” to man, but by means of words, man intercedes for man 
with the Almighty. 

5. Divine revelation takes place in the form of a “dialogue.” In 
Isaiah 1:18, one reads, “Come now, let us reason together, saith the 
Lord.” In Nida’s view, this is more than just a figure of speech, for in 
Scripture God is continually revealed as seeking men out to converse with 
them, from the story of Eden until the proclamation of the new heavens 
and the new earth. The entire concept of the covenant of God with man 


4Loc. cit. 
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presupposes that two-way conversation is possible and necessary, even 
when it is God who proposes and man who accepts. 


Ill. 


Against the background of the biblical presuppositions for communi- 
cation, it is mow necessary to consider more specifically the scriptural 
evidence concerning inspiration. Space does not here permit detailed 
exegesis of the various passages, nor is that necessary at this point. It is 
sufficient to note in general how the Bible came to be written. The first 
thing to be noticed is that inspiration of the Bible means that in the Bible 
God has taken the initiative. He does not there wait upon men who are 
of sufficient spiritual caliber to write about their experiences of him. On 
the contrary, at certain times God in his Holy Spirit grasps a man and 
uses him in the writing of Scripture. This is the impression given by the 
text in II Peter 1:21, where we read that men wrote as “they were borne 
along” by the Holy Spirit. God “breathes into” men the writings which 
are good for instruction and reproof (II Tim. 3:16). In other words, 
whatever else may be said about the doctrine of inspiration, it is one 
necessaty component of a faith which holds that salvation is a gift of 
grace. The Bible cannot be a record of man’s search for God, but as the 
Word of God it is a gift of his grace, partaking of the unexpected 
character of the Gospel. That which eye hath not seen and ear hath not 
heard is there spoken to us. The Bible has come not by the works of 
men, but by the grace of God. 

Furthermore, by the inspiration of the Bible one means to say that 
God spoke to particular men and nations. In the Old Testament, God 
spoke to the Jews. God did not communicate himself “in general.” On 
the contrary, he spoke his will concerning particular events and attitudes. 
He spoke to his chosen people with whom he had entered into covenant. 
He spoke in the Hebrew language, not because it was so much better 
suited to his use than was any other language, but simply because it was 
the Hebrew language which the Jews understood. He revealed himself 
by names which meant something to a Semitic mind, not because those 
names were the names which the angels in heaven were allowed to use. 
In fact, the revelations of the names of God in the Old Testament indi- 
cate at many points the difficulty of communication inherent in a situa- 
tion where the almighty, eternal God was speaking to the rather provincial 
Hebrew mind. 

In speaking to the Jews, God, if he wished to be understood, had to 
say things which were relevant to the Jews and he had to speak in a way 
which the ancient Jew could understand. This involved the use of attitudes 
toward the natural world which the Jews could understand. If they spoke 
about the world in terms of a Babylonian cosmogony, for example, it 
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would be necessary to speak to the Jews using such cosmological terms, 
while at the same time indicating at the decisive points the peculiar facets 
of his own work and nature which ran counter to that of Babylonian 
thought. If they knew only an architecture which was heathen, he was 
forced to speak about and use for his own house architectural forms 
which had communicative content, and thus he used the only terms 
available, even though they were heathen. In other words, God spoke to 
the Jews in a language which they could understand and in a way in 
which they could receive him as the Truth. 


IV. 

Although in recent times writers have often inveighed against talk- 
ing about the “how” of inspiration, in many ways this is the simplest 
matter in the whole problem, since the Bible has so much to say about 
how men came to write. In speaking to the Jews, God spoke through 
particular men, and this becomes particularly relevant for the doctrine of 
inspiration. God used these men in such a way that the Jews would 
know that this was truly the Word of God coming to them. In speaking, 
_ God thus used the various forms by which the Jews could recognize that 
God was coming io them. In the case of Abraham, one reads of theo- 
phanies, in which God comes in the form of men or of angels. With 
regard to Moses, God appears in the form of a burning bush. In the 
case of the Ten Commandments, we read that even dictation was not 
sufficient. He wrote them with his own finger on two tablets of stone. 
In David, God speaks to his people out of the heart of a poet. A great 
variety appears in God's communication through the prophets. At times, 
he seems to dictate. He often appears in dreams or visions. He sometimes 
gives his Word through ecstasy. He argues with the prophets, who tend 
to be rebellious. He lets them view the course of political events and 
come to certain conclusions about his will. But the amazing thing is that 
in the midst of all of this variety of methods of communication, the Jews 
did not to any great extent discriminate among the methods in the days 
of the Old Testament. The forming of the Old Testament canon is itself 
a testimony to the recognition of the fact that in all of these books God 
himself was speaking. 

What has been said about the Old Testament can also be said about 
the New. The main difference, so far as inspiration is concerned, is that 
there the revelation of God begins to break out of its national boundaries 
in order to invade the Greek and Roman world. The language of the 
Greeks is used, with all of the difficulties involved in the difference 
between Greek and Hebrew. In this change, one immediately feels the 
difficulty involved in translating the words of Jesus from Aramaic into 
Greek. However accurate the translations may be, it must nevertheless 
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be obvious that at many points it is simply impossible to express in 
Greek exactly what was said in Aramaic. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
by writing in Greek it was no longer possible to continue to know the 
exact words of our Lord himself, God in his insistence upon communi- 
cating himself in such a way as to be understood, chose to use Greek 
because the Christians in Asia Minor and Rome needed Greek. In other 
words, the point which was important to the Holy Spirit was not so 
much precision of words as power of communication. The same point 
becomes obvious in the quotations of the Old Testament, where the New 
Testament writers so often use the Septuagint version, even where it is 
obviously less “accurate” than was the Hebrew text. Again, it is commun- 
ication of the will, mercy, and purposes of God which is the primary 
matter. Furthermore, Greek thought forms begin in a few places to 
replace Hebrew forms, as for example when Paul quotes from Greek 
poets or Stoic writers. Yet, in spite of all these things, just as the church 
of the first decade was still deeply influenced by its Jewish members, so 
the New Testament remains largely a Jewish book, written against the 
background of the Old Testament. It is far more true than we often 
realize that “‘salvation is of the Jews.” 


V. 

Having briefly reviewed the biblical view of communication in its 
Jewish and Greek setting, it is now possible to turn to an evaluation of 
the four strata which were noticed at the beginning of this article. In 
our time, such consideration will be most helpful when it is carried out 
in reverse chronological order. 


For our century, the key point in the doctrine of inspiration is that 
God by his Holy Spirit commutiicates by means of words in the Bible to 
men. In an age when men’s hearts are filled with doubts about the 
existence and relevance of God, or, more precisely, whether God makes 
himself truly known through the Bible. Thus the problem of inerrancy 
does not so much deal with various scientific or logical matters as it does 
with the relation of God to man. Whatever one may say about individual 
texts, the real problem of inspiration is whether in its central message of 
Jesus Christ and God’s relation to his covenant people, the Bible is a 
book inspired by God, or whether this is the result of the inspiration of 
the mind and emotions of men by the human spirit. Is the Bible unique 
in its being inspired, or are there many inspired books? It is this question 
which stands at the center, and to this the Church proclaims its faith and 
conviction that God really speaks in and through the Bible. Even when 
the church cannot say how this inspiration takes place or logically show 
why it is so certain that this is the Word of God, it nevertheless insists 
upon the scandal of an inspired Bible. 
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Yet the Church remains troubled by many things about the Bible 
which lend support to those who would attack this doctrine, and at the 
same time feels somewhat guilty about the bold claims concerning inspira- 
tion which have been put forward in the past. As a result, many attempts 
have been made to give some theological justification of the continued 
insistence that the Bible is truly the Word of God. One of the most 
accepted attempts has been the application of the words of the formula 
of Chalcedon concerning the natures of Christ to the doctrine of Scripture. 
Thus it is held that the Church confesses Christ to have both a human 
and a divine nature in one person. The Bible also has its two “natures,” 
divine and human. These are words inspired by the Holy Spirit, but 
written by men. These natures may not be confused in Scripture anymore 
than in the doctrine of Christ. The mechanical or verbal theory of inspir- 
ation is thus called a new form of docetism, in that the divine swallows 
up the human in Scripture. On the other hand, the natures may not be 
separated. As we cannot separate the divine and the human in the person 
and works of Jesus, so we may not try to separate the divine from the 


human in Scripture. The Bible is at once divine and human, the work 


of the Holy Spirit and the work of men. On this basis, many have ex- 
plained the fact that scientific and even theological errors have come and 
are present in Scripture, for to be human is to err. Yet this very human 
document is and remains thoroughly divine. 


Although the application of the words of Chalcedon can be helpful 
at certain points, it would seem to be essentially inadequate in the exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Scripture. The basic flaw is that it applies the 
concept of divine and human natures to Scripture. Essentially, the Bible 
is neither divine nor human; it is a thing, a vehicle of communication. 
It is a product — the product of divine action and human action. The 
incarnate Jesus Christ did not write the Bible; he spoke, performed 
miracles as signs of the coming of the kingdom, died, rose, and ascended. 
It is the poured-out Spirit who inspired men to write. Here the words 
of Chalcedon can no longer be strictly applied. By the action of the 
Holy Spirit in converting the hearts of men, the divine words become 
human words, and human beings speak the message which could not be 
spoken by men, except they speak by the Holy Spirit. Although God 
remains God and man remains man, by the power of the Pentecostal 
Spirit and in the Spirit of the prophets men do speak the words of the 
Holy Spirit of God. Human speech is sanctified, justified, purified. Here 
men become God’s co-workers, being caught up in the Spirit, and yet, 
precisely because they are caught up, become true men. 


The fact that the words of Chalcedon can no longer be strictly main- 
tained in the doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture allows sufficient room 
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for consideration of the problem of inerrancy as that relates to the doctrine 
of inspiration. It means on the one hand that the doctrine of inspiration 
is a confession of faith (not a scientific hypothesis) in which the Church 
is certain that this Bible is the Word which has been and is being spoken 
to us by God. To the question how it can be so certain, the answer has 
again and again been simply to say to men that they should go and read 
the Bible, and even if they are blind, they will see that these are God's 
words. The truth is self-evident. Futhermore, the Holy Spirit has re- 
mained with these writings and has witnessed and witnesses to us that 
God is here speaking. In other words, we know that this is the inspired 
Word of God because we have met God here, and felt the power of his 
Word over us. 


On the other hand, it means that the doctrine of inspiration does not 
necessarily involve any one theory concerning methods of inspiration. The 
weakness of most doctrines of inspiration has been that they have lacked 
the breadth which was required to do justice to all of the evidence of Scrip- 
ture. Advocates of verbal inspiration experienced difficulty with the way in 
which the Old Testament was quoted, with contradictions (imagined or 
real), etc. In more recent times, it has in certain quarters become fashion- 
able to deride those who uphold verbal inspiration, and so to speak 
about the Bible as to make any type of direct speaking on God’s part 
impossible. Yet this is too narrow for the biblical evidence, for at certain 
points the writers do claim to have been verbally inspired, or to write by 
dictation. Only when one is ready to acknowledge that the Holy Spirit 
was free to write and inspire as he desires can one achieve sufficient breadth 
and note that the methods of inspiration are far more numerous than has 
been generally realized. 

The key point of the nineteenth and early twentieth century strata can 
now be noticed. For our times, the point is that in communicating him- 
self, God also communicates the truth concerning man and the creation. 
There has been a tendency in recent times to confine God’s revelation of 
himself to personal relationships. Thus the I-Thou between God and man 
and between man and man has become an all-consuming passion for 
many modern theologians. In this concern for the personal, statements in 
the Bible about the things of the natural creation become little more 
than window dressing around the personal relationships, and hence all 
of the concern about the problem of the Bible and science was felt to be 
based on a misunderstanding of the Gospel. However, the natural world 
cannot be so easily dismissed. God created not only man, but also the 
natural world, and the Old Testament especially witnesses to the fact 
that God is concerned about the world. The Psalmists sing their praises - 
of this world. God is deeply concerned with the lives of the nations. 
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Jesus’ statement about the sparrows not only means that God cares for 
us, but also has significance for the sparrows. Adam is given the task of 
caring for the Garden, and men are to care for this earth. The Old 
Testament is concerned with communication in history, not just a theory 
about history. Thus questions about whether Adam was actually an 
individual and whether Jonah was actually swallowed by a whale are 
not irrelevant. In the light of the biblical view of history and creation, 
it is well to exercise great care before insisting that these men did not 
have a flesh and blood existence. Historical and scientific points raised 
in the Bible may not be lightly elevated from the plane of human existence 
to a de-mythologized spiritual level. The Bible is far too “materialistic” 
and this-worldly for that. 

The nineteenth and twentieth century fundamentalist surely has a point 
when he takes his stand with the seventeenth century theologians in their 
insistence that in communcating himself, God reveals himself truly and 
accurately. The insistence upon the inspiration of vowel pointing may 
have been an extreme, but it nevertheless served to call attention to the 
fact that where verbal communication takes place, individual words and 
letters are important. A misplaced vowel point or consonant can lead to 
estrangement between two individuals. If the Bible is to mean anything at 
all, it must use words as God would use them in speaking to men. In 
this respect the verbal inspiration theories are to be preferred above more 
“organic” theories, where there is a retreat from the word to the thought. 
If the Bible is inspired, then it must also have been verbally inspired, for 
without the proper words, God would incorrectly communicate himself. 


The real error of the proponents of theories concerning verbal inspira- 
tion has not been their emphasis upon the words and the vowel pointings, 
for in this they were right. Their basic error was that they failed to 
recognize sufficiently that the Bible is a Jewish book, in which God was 
speaking first of all to the Jews. When this point is recognized, then the 
whole problem of verbal inspiration comes to stand in a new light. It 
has often been assumed that if only the words of the Bible were the 
words of God himself, one side of the problem of communication would 
be settled. The Bible would then be a perfect book, without error. If 
only men were ready to humble themselves and properly mine this 
deposit, the whole matter would be settled and men could know exactly 
what the revelation of God was. The assumption that if God dictated 
the Bible it would be a perfect revelation without error must be challenged 
as being a deceptive oversimplification. The crucial point is that God 
chose to use the Hebrew language in speaking to the Hebrews, and that 
in so doing he willed to use an imperfect tool, a human convention, with 
all of the possibility and reality of error and errors involved in using that 
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tool. One can go so far as to say that errors were necessary to the process 
of communication. If the Hebrews thought the sun went around the 
earth, then in speaking Hebrew God had to say that the sun went around 
the earth, even though that assumption was an error. If the Hebrews 
thought the world was only so old, then communication had to come in 
those terms. But this is even true theologically. If the provincial Hebrews 
did not have an adequate name for God, God was nevertheless forced to 
choose names or thought-forms which the Hebrew could understand, 
whether or not they were adequate to his purposes. If they did not have 
a well-developed concept of justice, then he spoke to them about a justice 
which they could understand. ; 

The point is that in the very nature of the case, all human language 
and human culture is filled with unconscious assumptions and errors. Even 
a verbally inspired book, if it is to communicate, partakes of such errors 
and assumptions. God, in accommodating himself to our needs, entered 
into communication with us, even though it meant that in certain respects 
it was necessary to ‘‘empty himself” and speak like an earth-bound Jew. 
We cannot insist that the Hebrew language was the perfect vehicle for 
God’s revelation; on the contrary we know that it was not. Yet God 
chose to use that language, and we must now hear his voice through 
Hebrew and Greek. One of the continuing tasks of the Church is to 
analyze these two languages in order to see where and how God was 
constricted by our human languages. Thus inerrancy of the Scriptures 
cannot be assumed even if one can prove a verbal inspiration. 

Nevertheless, one may not say that God has not truly revealed him- 
self because there are incorrect assumptions on the pages of Scripture. In 
all human speech, such errors persist, and yet we do communicate our- 
selves truly and accurately. This is far more true of the Word of God. We 
lose power over our words once they are spoken. The angry word cannot 
be retrieved; the misunderstood word can be only partially corrected. 
But God remains with his Word, and therefore does not lose power over 
it. As he speaks and as his Word goes its way through history his Spirit 
remains with the Word, translating it into new situations, languages, and 
cultures. He illumines the hearts and minds of men as they read, and 
renews their spirits and converts their hearts, testifying ever again that 
in this Word, God is present to them, speaking with them, with all of 
his power, mercy, and love. Because the Spirit remains with it, ‘the 
word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart” (Heb. 4:12). 
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THE FALL AND ORIGINAL SIN 
IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


MERLE BROUWER 


In our day of quick changes, ideas are often outmoded more quickly 
than the traditional Easter bonnet. Amid this welter of conflicting and 
rapidly changing sets of ideas, Christianity attempts to stand firmly as it 
proclaims an unchanging truth, that man is a sinner and needs salvation. 
Surprisingly enough, this idea seems again to be in vogue. It has even 
been recognized by Bennett Cerf and included in his book entitled, Out 
On A Limerick. He offers this pithy summary of that ancient event, The 
Fall, and its significance and meaning for modern man. 

God’s plan made a hopeful beginning 
But Man spoiled fis chances by sinning. 
We trust that the story 
Will end in God’s glory 
But, at present, the other side’s winning." 

The recognition of the fact that “the other side’s winning” has per- 
haps contributed more to the resurgence of the idea of original sin than 
any theological argument advanced by important theologians. The resur- 
gence and “popularity” of original sin stem largely from the bitter reaction 
of the theological and sociological liberal when they learned that educa- 
tion was not the means of salvation. In an attempt to understand why 
mankind should persist in brutality when it knew better, the discarded 
idea of original sin was picked off the trash heap, dusted off a bit, and 
after a bit of rejuvenation put back to work. Once again the universality 
of sin and evil was reasserted and various solutions to the problem of 
evil were posed. It is our purpose to examine the approaches of various 
significant contemporary writers outside the strictly theological field, and 
to contrast these with the solution offered by Christianity. 

“Whether one is ready to acknowledge the homelessness of man as a 
fact of his being or not, he must acknowledge that there is no theme in 
literature so universal as that of a Fall (or a disinheritance) and of a 
Journey. Tragedy, the noblest form of drama and the most universal, is 
the symphony in a minor key, of man’s fall; epic poetry, the noblest 
form of verse, is most frequently concerned with a symbolic journey. 


1B. Cerf, Out On a Limerick (New York: Harpers, 1960), p. 20. 
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Almost every folklore has its dim memory of some kind of existence 
better than the present one, and of having been, in the words of Cardinal 
Newman, ‘implicated in some terrible aboriginal calamity.’ ”? 


The theme of evil comes out very strongly in the writing of John 
Steinbeck. He writes as a naturalist and realist who places man on an 
animal level, greatly emphasizing his physical functions. To present his 
idea of evil, I have limited myself to his short novel, The Pearl. The plot 
is the story of a poor Mexican family which finds a valuable pearl that 
involves them in all manner of evil. The themes and moods of the book 
are developed by the use of songs. 

In these songs, which are used as symbols, we see a constant struggle 
between the ‘Song of the Family,” which symbolizes goodness and the 
“Song of Evil,” which gradually gains more power. At first the “Song 
of the Pearl” is beautiful and supplements the ‘‘Song of the Family,” but 
it becomes twisted and corrupted and a part of the “Song of Evil.” 

Steinbeck asserts that man has a basically evil nature. All things, 
even such apparently perfect things as the beautiful pearl, become 
cankerous and evil when used by man. The battle between good and 
evil will always be fought with good constantly losing ground because of 
the evil nature of man. Steinbeck paints man as a beast, but retains a 
wistful element in his naturalism. There is the hope that somehow man 
will overcome this evil, but no means of overcoming it is broached. In 
common with Christianity he recognizes the sinful plight of man, but 
unlike Christianity, he offers no savior or other means of salvation. 


Dreiser is another author who sees vividly the plight of modern 
man, but offers no means of salvation. He sees life as meaningless and 
individuals as cogs in a machine. Because he poses the problems and does 
not supply the answers, he has often been rejected by the orthodox. After 
reading Dreiser’s masterpiece, An American Tragedy, one pious young 
gitl described it as ‘not morally uplifting,” and was therefore dis- 
appointed. She failed to recognize that such was Dreiser’s purpose. 
Dreiser rejects Christianity’s answer to evil in the embarrassment which 
Clyde Griffith, the main character in An American Tragedy, feels for 
his street evangelist parents. As quickly as possible he leaves them and 
goes to work in his uncle’s mill, where he becomes involved with a girl. 
After she becomes pregnant, he murders her because his relationship with 
her now endangers his relationship with a socialite debutante who will 
help him to rise socially. The crime is depicted as against society rather 
than God, and as amoral rather than immoral. There is no ray of hope 
and no chance that man will resolve his struggle with all engulfing evil. 


2C. D. Linton, “Strangers Under the Sun,” Christianity Today, Vol. Il, No. 5 (Dec. 
9, 1957), p. 11. 
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The book is not morally uplifting because Dreiser cannot discern a force 
capable of moral uplifting. 


Another prominent contemporary writer, Ernest Hemingway, also 
adopts a type of naturalism where people are the pawns of circumstance. 
He seems to go a half step farther than the other naturalists in offering 
nature as a healing force, a kind of balm for the soul and a semi-salvation. 


We have mentioned the theological and sociological liberal and the 
bitter disillusionment of both. The ideology of the literary romantic was 
very similar to this, and his disillusionment was equally great. This is 
particularly true in our own South where, as J. B. Priestley writes, 
romanticism has become overripe and has gone rotten. It is from this 
South that William Faulkner writes. Priestley, however, has not complete- 
ly abandoned his own optimism. He hesitates to admit that all of our 
society is symbolized in Faulkner, but prefers to think of the sordid 
picture of life which Faulkner draws as strictly a local situation. But 
Randall Stewart, in his book, American Literature and Christian Doctrine, 
has this to say regarding Faulkner and the people who provincialize him: 


Faulkner is still, I fear, a much misunderstood author. He is still. 


read by some as a sociologist. But he is not a sociologist at all. He 
is, rather, a great imaginative, symbolical writer, a moral allegorist. 
We do not read Faulkner to learn about Mississippi in a sociological 
sense, anymore than we read Hawthorne to learn about Massachusetts, 
or Melville to learn about maritime practices, or Shakespeare to dis- 
cover economic and social conditions in sixteenth century England. 
Let not the Mississippians suppose that Faulkner is writing about 
them in an exclusive sense, and let not the New Englanders or the 
Middle Westerners or the Californians, even, suppose that he is mot 
writing about them, because he is. Faulkner is not reporting on ‘‘con- 
ditions ;” he is reporting on the human condition. He is reporting on 
Original Sin, which is — there are good reasons to believe — in 
widest commonalty spread. 

Faulkner is an elemental writer, like Melville and Shakespeare. 
He writes in his own powerful idiom; he is not concerned with sur- 
face pleasantries; he is not a ‘‘polite” author; he is concerned with 
profundities; he is concerned with the soul of man laid bare. To the 
prudish objection which one critic has made to The Sound and the 
Fury, that it is about ugly people in an ugly land, the answer might 
well be, so is King Lear. The London Times Literary Supplement 
(in that historic number devoted to American writing today) had this 
to say about Faulkner: Faulkner is all true — he is poetically the 


7 a Priestley, Literature and Western Man (New York: Harpers, 1960), pp. 
37-438. 
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most accurate man alive; he has looked straight into the heart of the 
matter, and got it down for good. The matter which he has looked 
straight into the heart of, we may be sure, is not peculiar to Missis- 
sippi. It is peculiar only to the human race. 


Faulkner said in the Stockholm speech, I believe that man will 
prevail. A writer for one of the magazines professed to be puzzled 
by the word prevail, and decided that it is vague and meaningless. 
I would suggest, however, that it might be helpful to look up the 
word in Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible, and then read the pas- 
sages (there are sixty-five) in which it occurs. In general, prevail 
occurs in contexts where a victory is won with God’s help. Prevail, 
as Faulkner uses it, has nothing to do with modern technology. It is 
a Biblical word, and has a religious connotation.‘ 


Stewart goes on to describe Faulkner as one of the most profoundly 
Christian writers in our time. Everywhere in his writings we have the 
basic premise of original sin and man’s conflict. ‘Man in Faulkner is 
a heroic, tragic figure. He may on occasion rise to spiritual greatness. 
The greatness is measured by the distance between the heights he attains 
and the depths to which he descends, or, but for the grace of God, 
might have descended.’’> Here, then, we have a class of modern writers 
of which Faulkner is but a representative, one which can be classified as 
neo-Calvinistic. They not only sense man’s plight, but see the need of 
God’s assistance. 


In their search for a meaning in life and in death, not all modern 
writers have found God. Many of them try desperately, but are unable. 
Albert Camus has been engaged in just such a vain quest for God. He 
wants something to cling to. “After abandoning the philosophy of ab- 
surdity, he sought to discover a foundation on which he could build a 
secure body of humanistic values. For he had never been a thorough- 
going nihilist. Though he was aware of the nothingness that hems man 
in, he nevertheless insisted that each individual owes an obligation to his 
fellow-man, that the human race is knitted together by the community 
born of suffering and the knowledge that death comes to all. The Fall 
[a novel by Camus} attempts, within the framework of fiction, to affirm 
those values that men must perforce live by if their life is to have any 
meaning at all. Thus we get the paradoxical spectacle of a nihilist who 
proclaims values that are essentially religious in spirit. Like the Christian 
mystics of the past, Camus recognized the pervasiveness of evil; he por- 


4Randall Stewart, American Literature and Christian Doctrine (Baton Rouge: Loui- 
siana State Univ. Press, 1958), pp. 140-41. 5 
5Ibid., p. 142. 
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trayed with compelling imaginative insight the absolutism of the ego, the 
satanic lure of selfishness, the universality of guilt.’ 

In all his writing he continually reasserts the universality of guilt. 
The only salvation he can see is that which comes in avoiding judgment. 
His “religion” is created on the basis of the universality of guilt. Every 
man, even Christ, is guilty. Camus is a curious paradox in that he 
repudiates dogmatic Christianity and yet says many things which are re- 
assertions of Christianity. His novel entitled, The Fall, states “What 
Christianity long ago proclaimed; namely, that we are members of one 
another and that we must all bear the guilt for the sins and crimes of 
the collectivity.”’ 


“The key terms Camus employs in his philosophical essays and in his 
novels ate different from those that are part of the theological debate, yet 
he is one with theologians in his concern with what are fundamentally 
religious problems; the absence of God, the relationship of a God who 
is all-powerful and all-knowing to the evil and the suffering that exist 
on earth, the contrast between the routine and boredom of life and the 
crisis of being lost and alone and doomed that the Existentialist hero 
experiences, the disruption of familiar, human reality by the knowledge 
of the inevitability and imminence of death, the search for the authentic 
life on his journey to the end of night.”® 

There is yet one more author whom we must consider, D. H. Lawrence. 
Randall Stewart labels him a “pagan Puritan.” I assume he arrives at 
this label by considering Lawrence’s Puritan approach to man’s damned 
or hopeless condition and his pagan gospel of salvation. Lawrence views 
sex as the power which can either save or destroy mankind. His ideal is 
lovers who are completely independent. An eminent professor of litera- 
ture has described Lady Chatterley as a tract rather than a novel. He sees 
it as preaching the gospel that physical love-making tests and proves the 
capacity of the soul. Even if we were to grant, as Lawrence suggests, that 
physical love-making at its best may well redeem and unify the personality 
and can either be a symbol of spiritual health or a symbol of corruption, 
this is hardly a sufficient gospel. 


Yet, strangely enough, the gospel which proclaims sex as the power 
unto salvation comes very close to the solution offered by Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer in his Creation and Fall. He sees unrestrained sex as an insane 
acceleration of the fall and the means one person uses to destroy another. 
Although he does not explicitly state it, there seems to be a hint that sex, 


6Charles I. Glicksberg, Literature and Religion (Dallas: Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), p. 217. 

p. 220. 

8Ibid., p. 222. 
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which can be such a lethal force, may also be beneficial. While Lawrence 
emphasizes the positive benefits of sex, Bonhoeffer emphasizes the nega- 
tive. 

However, unlike Lawrence, Bonhoeffer does not limit himself to this, 
but once again asserts Christianity’s basic doctrine of salvation in Jesus 
Christ. It is through Christ alone that as Bonhoeffer writes, 

He [God} unlocks again the door 
Of paradise today: 

The angel guards the gate no more, 
To God our thanks we pay.® 

This, it seems to me, must be our message in the world today. We 
have seen that there is a recognition of original sin among our con- 
temporaries. But a recognition of original sin alone is insufficient and 
fails to create a meaningful religion. We cannot make a religion out of 
universal guilt, as Camus suggests we do. The recognition of original 
sin must always be accompanied by a means of salvation. As Christians, 
our one answer to the quest for a means of salvation must be Jesus Christ 
and his atoning death on the cross. But simply to parrot these pious 
phrases is not enough. Modern man has rejected dogmatic orthodoxy 
because it has not spoken to his problems. The Christian message must 
be made relevant. As the writer of a new book on homiletics puts it so 
vividly, far too often the Church has scratched were the people don’t 
itch. We, as men who are to be Christian preachers in the twentieth 
century, face the great challenge of filling the spiritual vacuum which 
arises where there is a recognition of universal guilt, original sin, or 
perpetual evil, and no doctrine of salvation. We must make meaningful 
the cross of Jesus Christ and its pardoning and saving power. We must 
renew the message taught in Genesis and culminated on Calvary, that 
God comes to man and therein is salvation. 


°Creation and Fall (London: SCM Press, 1959), p. 96. 
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CAMPUS HIGHLIGHTS 


The new seminary year had its official beginning on Tuesday afternoon, 
September 5, with entrance conferences and reception of new students by 
representatives of the seminary board and faculty. Registration followed 
the next morning, as well as the Greek entrance examination for juniors. 
The regular lecture schedule got off to a start Thursday morning at 7:45. 


Students are becoming acquainted with the new faculty personnel. The 
Rev. Gerrit ten Zythoff, formerly pastor of one of our Canadian churches, 
will take the courses of Dr. Richard Oudersluys this year. Dr. Oudersluys 
is on sabbatical this year, and is bound for Basel, Switzerland, where he 
will engage in New Testament studies. In the course of the year he will 
visit other centers of learning on the continent and hear lectures from dis- 
tinguished scholars. 

Also new on the faculty this year is Dr. Henry Ten Clay, former min- 
ister of the First Reformed Church, Grandville, Michigan, who has been 
called to serve as Dean of Students, with extensive pastoral functions 
among students and their families, and to undertake administrative re- 
sponsibilities. Dr. Ten Clay will also teach several courses in the practical 
field. 

Dr. Simon J. De Vries of the city will assist in the Old Testament de- 
partment this year, instructing in Hebrew grammar and basic features of 
the language. Professor Robert Smith of the Hope College faculty has 
been engaged as lecturer in speech. He will be on the seminary campus 
every Saturday morning for this work. The Rev. William Hiemstra of the 
staff of the Pine Rest Christian Hospital will continue as lecturer in pas- 
toral counseling, with one class on campus, and an elective in clinical pas- 
toral training at the hospital. 

An experiment in Saturday morning classes for students’ wives and 
fiancées, begun third quarter of the last school year, will now have a regu- 
lar place in the program. These are non-credit courses, meeting one hour 
each a week. During the first quarter this year Dr. John Piet will instruct 
the ladies in a Bible course, Dr. Eugene Osterhaven in a course on the 
Heidelberg Catechism. Examinations in these courses are on an optional 
basis, those passing them receiving the certificate of the seminary. 

The seminary is also embarking on its master’s degree program this 
fall, offering candidates for the degree work in two fields, theological 
(systematic and historical), and biblical. Masters’ students will be able 
to do their major work in the new Monday program, in which elective 
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courses are offered in the two fields both morning and afternoon. A num- 
ber of pastors have registered for the new degree work. 

The annual faculty reception of the student body, with wives or lady 
friends, was held in the seminary commons on Friday evening, the 8th. 
The speaker for the happy occasion was Mr. Henry Kleinheksel, new 
Business Manager of the seminary, who chose as his theme, “It’s A Color- 
ful World.” Mr. Kleinheksel’s background in color chemistry gave rise 
to this choice topic. Norma Houtman, violinist and Hope College student, 
delighted the audience with several solos. 

Formerly Western began the school year with convocation exercises. 
This year the Fall Convocation Conference will be held in the school’s 
second week, at Camp Geneva on Lake Michigan. The guest speaker at 
the conference will be Dr. Robert Boyd Munger, Minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, California. The general theme of Dr. 
Munger’s presentation will be “Dynamics of Today’s Ministry.” On 
Wednesday morning, the 13th, he will speak on “God’s Man and the 
Ministry Today.” In the afternoon his address will be entitled, “God's 
Method and the Ministry Today.”” Reformed Church ministers and those 
of other denominations, with the seminary students, have been invited to 
share in the inspiration and challenge of the day. Lunch and dinner will 
be served at Camp Geneva. A sports program will occupy some of the 
afternoon hours, probably with students contending against the ‘‘settled”’ 
ministry. 

The formal Convocation Service will be held at the seminary on Thurs- 
day morning, at ten o’clock, when Dr. Munger will speak on the theme, 
“God’s Might and the Ministry Today.” 


The following students are enrolled in the Junior class. From Michigan: Don 
Jay Bekkering, Grand Rapids; Ronald Beyer, Zeeland; Donald C. Boyce, Holland; 
Allen G. Buurma, Holland; Peter DeJong, Holland; Paul R. De Maagd, Grand 
Rapids; Mark D. De Witt, Muskegon; Charles E. Doornbos, Holland; Larry Groot- 
ers, Grand Rapids; Frederick R. Kruithof, Holland; Ralph E. Ludwick, Holland; 
Howard D. Schipper, Holland; Stanley J. Vandersall, Grand Rapids; Paul K. Van 
Eck, Holland; Gordon R. Van Hoeven, Spring Lake; George J. Worden, Cadillac. 
Massachusetts: Stephen M. Springer, Ashland. Illinois: Dale Akker, Morrison; 
Richard G. Bakker, Chicago Heights. South Dakota: Evert Bobeldyk; LeRoy Suess, 
Scotland; Daryl A. Vetter, Sioux Falls. New York: William J. Burke, Jr., Long 
Island City; Bruce J. Hoffman, Hudson; Werner Minke, Astoria, L. I. Nebraska: 
Frank V. Love, Macy. Wisconsin: Victor W. Ebert, Waupun; Wayne W. Joosse, 
Waldo; Calvin J. Rynbrandt, Waupun; Mark L. Walvoord, Sheboygan Falls. 
Iowa: Richard P. Allen, Waterloo; Theodore A. Huisman, Sibley; Donald D. 
Jiskoot, Sheldon; Charles E. Stickley, Pella; Delmar D. Thiesse, Little Rock. 
Washington: Daryl H. Johns, Richland; Harold P. Kuiper, Lynden. Minnesota: 
B. Duane Landhuis, Leota; Edward G. Veldhuizen, Edgerton. New Jersey: Rich- 
ard J. Mouw, Haskell; Delmont P. Neroni, Lodi; Jerry Wondra, Lodi. Canada: 
Frank De Vries, Puslinch, Ontario; Norman L. Kolenbrander, Guelph, Ontario; 
Hendrick Vander Pol, Medicine Hat, Alberta; A. Thomas Vander Schaaf, Ancaster, 
Ontario. Korea: Haejong Kim. Manila, Philippines: Leoncio Yao. John R. 
Kleinheksel, Holland, Michigan, is transferring as a middler and Henry Haga, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as a senior. Lewis F. Zuelow from Scotia, New York 
is classified as a special student. Other Juniors are Richard Hunt, Flint, Mich-; 
Donald King, Holland; and Edward Schelhaas, Rock Valley, Iowa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Jeremiah, Lamentations, The Lay- 
man’s Bible Commentary, Volume 
12, by Howard Tillman Kuist, 
commentator; Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1960. Pp. 148. $1.75. 


Since twenty quotations from Jere- 
miah are in the Revelation to John, it 
is advisable to know the prophet in 
order to understand the seer. Twenty 
more direct quotations or allusions are 
found in the other twenty-eight books of 
the New Testament. This indicates that 
Jeremiah’s life and thought influenced 
the people of Jesus’ day quite profound- 
ly. The fact is, some of them saw 
enough similarity to equate Jeremiah 
and Jesus: Matt. 16:13-14. 

This commentary by Dr. Kuist is 
clear and concise. It points out the two 
most typical characteristics of the pro- 
phet, namely, 1. The man from Ana- 
thoth was a preacher of inevitable doom 
to a stiff-necked generation, in which 
role he is a figure of tragic sorrow, and 
2. The man was a herald of the ever- 
lasting gospel, in which role he is a 
prophet of unconquerable hope. 

The times during which Jeremiah 
‘spoke, and these changed swiftly and 
radically, are balanced and weighed 
against the prophecies themselves. 

Dr. Kuist sees three strata in the 
composition of the book as it has been 
handed down to us: 

1. Chapters 1-20, or the contents of 
the second scroll which Jeremiah gave 
to Baruch the scribe: 36:32. 

2. Chapters 21-52, much of which is 
in the third person, although not all. 
Dr. Kuist feels that presumably ‘Baruch, 
Jeremiah’s faithful scribe, took a hand 
in setting down his own record of what 
Jeremiah had said and done.” 
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3, Other hands besides those of Jere- 
miah and Baruch, who entered into the 
labors of these two and fashioned the 
above two, together with “other pro- 
phetic materials which meanwhile had 
accumulated . . . into a larger whole 

After giving the structure of the book 
and a general review of the component 
parts of the structure, Dr. Kuist pro- 
ceeds with his more detailed comments. 

There is much in this commentary 
for study and class discussion. It might 
well serve as a text for senior high 
school groups and above. They will 
find, as will any careful reader of this 
commentary, that Jeremiah has much to 
teach the people of our day. 

JOHN PIET 


Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel, 
translated by Gleason L. Archer, 
Jt, Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1958. Pp. 5-189. $3.95. 


It is always refreshing to have the 
scholarly writings of the early Church 
Fathers translated into the English 
language, and this is particularly so 
when the work being translated comes 
from the pen of such an outstanding 
scholar of the early centuries as St. 
Jerome. Jerome lived from A.D. 347 
to 420 and is acclaimed as a student of 
the Bible who was without peer in his 
age. His monumental work was the 
Latin Vulgate, completed in A.D. 404, 
which became the standard Bible for 
the Western Church. Jerome’s com- 
mentary on the Hebrew and Aramaic 
text of Daniel was written in Latin, 
and we are indebted to Dr. Gleason L. 
Archer, Professor of Biblical Languages 
at Fuller Theological Seminary, for an 
admirable and accurate translation of 


the Latin into readable English. The 
edition used by Dr. Archer in his trans- 
lation was J. P. Migne’s, Patrologiae 
Cursus Completus: Series Latina, Vol- 
ume xxv. 

Jerome’s exposition of Daniel is both 
interesting and stimulating. He evi- 
dently was moved to write his com- 
mentary in certain measure as a re- 
sponse to allegations by Porphyry, who 
had written in a caustic manner con- 
cerning the prophecy of Daniel. Por- 
phyry denied the element of prophecy 
(foretelling) in Daniel and ascribed the 
authorship of the book to a writer liv- 
ing in Judea at the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. As Jerome offers his com- 
ments on the text, he often refers to 
Porphyry and responds to his allega- 
tions (pp. 19, 33, 46 etc.). One won- 
ders what Jerome’s response might be 
to Montgomery’s classic Commentary on 
Daniel in the International Critical 
Commentary, for Montgomery enlarges 
upon many of the contentions of higher 
criticism set forth by Porphyry. 

A person cannot read the commentary 
under review without recognizing Je- 
rome’s high scholastic ability. He ex- 
hibits a complete mastery of languages 
(Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek and Latin), 
and a familiarity with all the literature 
of the early church. As an example one 
may consider his exposition of the con- 
troversial ‘“‘seventy weeks” passage 
(Daniel 9:24-27), where he cites the 
views of the following men of learning: 
Africanus, Eusebius, Hippolytus, Apol- 
linarius, Clement of Alexandria, Origen 
and Tertullian (pp. 94-110). An inter- 
esting addition to the Commentary is 
made by the inclusion of Origen’s ob- 
servations on the apocryphal works of 
Susanna and Bel. 

The reviewer pays tribute to Dr. 
Archer for his linguistic ability and 
scholarly contribution to biblical studies, 
and his work sets the stage for a con- 
cluding remark. The Christian Church 
has long been woefully weak in the 
production of linguistic scholars. Rather 


than minimize language study in our 
seminaries let us challenge our students 
of able linguistic ability to make their 
mark in fields of lower criticism and 
textual studies. Great contributions are 
yet to be made in these areas. Here, in 
particular, the harvest is great but the 
reapers are few. 
HENRY VoocpD 


Vision and Prophecy in Amos, 
by John D. W. Watts, Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1958. Pp. viii-90. 
$3.00. 


In the study of the individual pro- 
phets of the Old Testament the earlier 
stress was upon a somewhat mechanical 
form of inspiration in which the prophet 
received visions and transcended his 
life situation by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. The more recent trend has been 
to stress the Sitz im Leben; to analyze 
the prophet’s message in terms of his 
life situation. Dr. John D. W. Watts, 
Professor of Old Testament at the 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Zurich, 
Switzerland, would conclude that it is 
not a case of either one or the other but 
a combination of the two emphases. He 
succeeds admirably in weaving “vision” 
and “word” together in his lectures on 
the prophet Amos. He shows that Jah- 
weh’s possession of Amos does not 
eliminate his distinctive personal quali- 
ties, his historical settings, his sense of 
divine calling and the requirements of 
the hour (p. 21). At the same time he 
concludes that the prophet’s message 
cannot be understood apart from those 
great moments when Jahweh revealed 
his counsel and the prophet was allowed 
to see eternal meaning in temporal ap- 
pearances. 


A rewarding chapter of the book deals 
with the hymnic portions of Amos. 
These are found in chapters 4:13, 5:8 
and 9:5, 6. Here the reader becomes 
aware of the possibilities that current 
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methods of higher and lower criticism 
open to the student of the Old Testa- 
ment. Applying historical and literary 
methods of analysis to these passages, 
the author dates the hymns between the 
time of Elijah and Amos and draws 
specific theological conclusions. First, a 
fully formed doctrine of Jahweh as 
creator was extant prior to Amos. This 
is significant because the earlier so- 
called Jahwistic account (Genesis 2:4a 
ff) does not contain that statement. 
Second, monotheistic faith and expres- 
sion predate Amos. The prophet did 
not originate the doctrine of monothe- 
ism, he inherited it (p. 64). Both of 
these implications buttress the conserva- 
tive approach which places the law be- 
fore the prophets. 

While the reviewer questions the 
degree of exegetical reformulation 
carried out by Dr. Watts in his treat- 
ment of the Hebrew text of Amos (cf. 
pp. 58, 59) it can be well said that the 
Hebrew student will find the author’s 
exegesis, plus the exegetical index in- 
cluded in the book, useful and stimu- 
lating. 

Since Amos is among the earliest to 
use the term “Day of Jahweh,” the final 
chapter on Amos’ eschatology is worthy 
of mention. The conclusion reached is 
that the term has a dual application. It 
may be understood as a reference to the 
high point of a religious festival and 
also as an apt description of Jahweh’s 
goal in history. 

Overall this is a scholarly work and 
is to be recommended for the earnest 
student. 

HENRY VoocD 


I John, II John, Ill John, Jude, 
Revelation, The Layman’s Bible 
Commentary, Volume 25, by Julian 
Price Love, commentator, Rich- 
mond: Knox Press, 1960. Pp. 128. 
$1.75. 


There is a depth of biblical knowl- 


edge in this commentary, the major 
portion of which deals with the Revela- 
tion to John. The author allocates 
twenty pages to I John, two pages each 
to II and III John, six to Jude, and 
ninety-one to the Revelation to John. 

His comments on I John are laid 
against the background of the Gnostics, 
who reached their extreme in the 
“Docetists” or “Seemists,” as he calls 
them. To the ‘“Docetists,” Jesus only 
“seemed” to be in a body. 

Dr. Love points out that while I 
John denies the docetic dualism between 
matter and spirit, he does deal with the 
real Christian dualism, namely, that of 
love against hate, righteousness against 
sin, truth against falsehood. Naturally, 
the true doctrine of knowledge arises 
from a right delineation between these 
dualisms. 

Although the author of this commen- 
tary does not say so in so many words, 
one senses he is not adverse to attribut- 
ing this letter to “the closest of all the 
Apostles to Christ ....” (p. 12). 

The heart of the commentary deals 
with the Revelation to John. The author 
outlines the classic methods of interpre- 
tation: the preterist, the historical, and 
the futurist, after which he outlines 
his own method, which he calls the. 
apocalyptic. By means of it he “seeks 
to preserve the value in each of the 
other emphases but to go beyond them 
. . . [the apocalyptic method] consis- 
tently takes all figures, those of time 
included, not as literal but as symbolic, 
and . . . it interprets the book as a 
religious philosophy of life” (p. 48). 

A key to the symbolism is given on 
pages 42-44, and the interpretation 
follows the above method and the key. 

Dr. Love claims the Revelation ” 
is definitely evangelistic. And to link 
the Spirit and the Church in the appeal 
made from Christ and on behalf of 
Christ is to place the most powerful 
form of evangelism at the very close” 
(p. 126). 
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His interpretation of 20:1-10 must 
be read in this light. Naturally, readers 
of any review will want to know what 
a commentator says about the interlude 
of the millennium. 

The author is fair, though critical, of 
the premillennial and postmillennial 
views. Little space is given to a millen- 
nialism, and so he avoids a difficult 
problem. 

Dr. Love’s own interpretation follows 
the apocalyptic method which takes the 
millennium seriously. One thousand, 
which is a cube of ten, does not stand 
“for any length of time, but [for} a 
perfect and complete binding.” This is 
put into effect by “those who give their 
lives completely to Christ,” which is 
the only power possible to man by 
means of which he can “completely 
bind the power of the devil” (p. 115). 
Beyond this sphere of utterly surren- 
dered lives, the devil is free to roam at 
will and “deceive the nations” (p. 116). 

The Revelation reminds us that “even 
when lives are completely given, all 
they can do is to bind Satan; they can- 
not destroy him. . . . it is only from 
heaven that the power can come to cast 
the Devil himself into the lake of fire 
and brimstone (vs. 9-10)” (p. 117). 

This apocalyptic interpretation makes 
sense particularly in the hands of Dr. 
Love. It retrieves for many an obscure 
and closed book and restores it to its 
rightful place: Revelation. That which 
unfolds is a world where evil is de- 
monic, but where, “when the final field 
is won, it is the victory, not of a king- 
dom of force, but of a kingship whose 
symbol is forever a ‘Lamb standing, as 
though it had been slain’” (p. 128). 

JOHN Piet 


The Church Faces the World, 
Late New Testament Writings, by 
J. Christiaan Beker, Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1960. Pp. 
96. $1.50. 
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This work is one in a series entitled 
Westminster Guides to the Bible, of 
which Edwin M. Good is General Edi- 
tor. It studies the last of the New 
Testament books to be written in the 
light of the historical circumstances of 
their origin. Chapter I, “The Word 
and the World,” is introductory. We 
are told that “we shall look at these 
books according to the themes touched 
upon above; (1) the people of God in 
search of self-identity: efforts of con- 
solidation; (2) the people of God 
threatened from within: the danger of 
heresy; (3) the people of God threat- 
ened from without: the danger of public 
opinion and the state” (p. 20). 

The ‘‘Pastorals” are treated under the 
subject of “Advice to Ministers”; James 
as “A Manual for the Laity”; Hebrews 
in the light of “The Danger of Back- 
sliding”; I, II, and III John, II Peter, 
and Jude are answers to “The Threat 
of Heresy”; “The Call to Pilgrimage” 
is presented in I Peter; and in Revela- 
tion we meet “The Risk of Allegiance.” 

Dr. Beker assumes that each of the 
books of Scripture studied was written 
long after the apostles had died. We 
would hardly agree that James 2:14-26 
“reveals him as a serious moralist who 
has not grasped what Paul means by 
faith and righteousness” (p. 41). Nor 
are we convinced that Gnosticism is 
the threat of heresy (pp. 60ff). While 
significant differences of point of view 
limit the value of the book for this 
reviewer, it is stimulating and serves 
well as a “thought starter” for con- 
temporary treatment of the books stud- 
ied. 

RAYMOND R. VAN HEUKELOM 


Philippians through the Revela- 
tion, by Kenneth S. Wuest, Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., 1959. Pp. 5-284. $3.50. 


Wuest’s “Expanded Translation of the 
Greek New Testament” is designed 
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specifically as a companion to the 
Authorized Version and seeks to clarify 
its text. The clarifications fall into 
three categories. The first is simple 
English revision. At I Thessalonians 
4:15 the AV reads: “We which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord shall not prevent them which 
are asleep.” Dr. Wuest notes that 
whereas today the word “prevent” 
means “to hinder,” in 1611 it carried 
the meaning of the Greek word, “to 
precede.” He therefore uses “precede” 
in his text (as do both ASV and RSV). 
A second category involves instances in 
which brief explanatory notes of a 
commentary nature are incorporated 
into the text. Thus II Thessalonians 
concludes: “Now, the Lord of the peace 
himself give you {that} peace [which 
He himself has} always in every way. 
. The Lord be with you all. The greet- 
ing [1:1, 2 was written} by my hand, 
the hand of Paul, which [circumstance, 
namely, that I wrote it personally, 
whereas the rest of tae letter was dic- 
tated to a secretary} is the mark of 
genuineness in every letier . . .” The 
third category deals with the light 
shed upon the text by Greek grammar 
and syntax, and constitutes the unique 
character of the expanded translation. 
One example must suffice. Dr. Wuest 
quotes the AV rendering of I John 3:9 
(“Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin . . . and he cannot sin .. .”) 
as evidence that a standard translation 
is not equipped to handle the demands 
of the Greek text. Grammar alone can 
clarify statements so false to the Bible 
and human experience. The verb con- 
struction and the context require an 
expression of habitual action here. Ac- 
cordingly, the expanded translation 
reads: “Everyone who has been born 
out of God with the present result that 
he is a borne-one of God does not 
habitually commit sin because his seed 
remains in him. And he is not able 
habitually to sin . . .” Bible students 


seeking all available light on the New 


Testament will welcome this grammati- 
cal translation. 
James I. Cook 


The New Testament and Myth- 
ology, by Burton H. Throckmorton, 
Jt., Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1959. Pp. 9-255. $4.50. 


What does the word “myth” mean 
when used by Professor Rudolph Bult- 
mann? Which New Testament terms 
and events does Professor Bultmann 
consider to be mythological? What, 
precisely, is his famed proposal fos 
demythologizing the New Testament? 
What are the results of existential New 
Testament interpretations? These are 
the questions Burton H. Throckmorton, 
Jr. answers initially (Part One) for the 
benefit of preachers and all Christians 
who have little or no acquaintance with - 
Bultmann’s demythologizing. This sum- 
mary of Bultmann’s principle of herme- 
neutics is presented clearly, accurately, 
and fargely in his own words. Since the 
English dictionary remains inadequate 
at this point, there may be value in 
noting that for Bultmann (Kerygma and 
Myth, Eng. tr., p. 23, 0.2) the mytho- 
logical is “that form of representation 
in which the otherworldly and divine 
appear as the worldly and human, in 
which the other side, or transcendent 
(Jenseitige), appears as this side, or 
immanent (Diesseitiges).” 

Part Two offers “Some Criticism of 
Bultmann's Proposal.” These criticisms 
pertain to five crucial areas: the Cruci- 
fixion, the Resurrection, Mythology, 
New Testament Mythology, and Escha- 
tology. This presentation evolves into a 
fascinating symposium between (1) the 
critics (e.g. Schniewind, Thielicke, 
Kummel, Karl Barth, e¢ (2) Bult- 
man (in reply), and (3) Throckmorton 
(in frequent comment). The result is 
a most helpful and informative discus- 
sion in unusual depth. Again, the busy 
pastor could hardly find a better concise 
reader on the whole current discussion 


: 


Man—tThe Image of God 


G. C. BERKOUWER. “This erudite work,” states Dr. Anthony 
Hoekema in The Reformed Journal, “represents one of the most am- 
bitious attempts ever made by a Reformed scholar to subject this 
vital theological concept to thoroughgoing analysis.” $6.00 


The Epistles to the Romans and the Thessalonians 


JOHN CALVIN. This eighth volume of the new Torrance Edition 
of Calvin’s New Testament Commentaries is translated by Ross 
Mackenzie. Seldom has the publication of a classic series of com- 
mentaries met with such enthusiastic praise as has this fresh, mod- 
ern translation. $5.00 


The Thanksgiving Hymns 


MENAHEM MONSOOR. Volume Three in Studies on the Texts of 
the Desert of Judah edited by J. van der Ploeg is fully annotated 
and contains comprehensive introductory chapters by the Chairman 
of the Department of Hebrew and Semitic Studies at the University 
of Wisconsin. $7.00 


The New Testament: An Expanded Translation 


KENNETH S. WUEST. Now available in one complete volume, 
this unique work which attempts to convey the full flavor and idio- 
matic force of the Greek is a valuable study aid—“one that will rank 
high as an aid to understanding the exact meaning.” — Wm. W. 
Adams $5.95 


New Testament Survey 


MERRILL C. TENNEY. This widely-used text has been enlarged 
and revised to include new data on the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Gospels, 
text and transmission and bibliography. In addition, it has been 
completely reset and redesigned to include four color maps, picture 
maps and more than 70 illustrations to make it one of the most 
outstanding surveys available. $5.95 


Expounding God’s Word 


A. M. STIBBS. A most helpful guide to assist the serious reader 
toward an understanding of some principles and methods of Bible 
exposition. $1.25 


The Preacher’s Portrait in the New Testament 


JOHN R. W. STOTT. The Payton Lectures of 1961, this study of 
New Testament terms is also a timely corrective to the cult of per- 
sonality which many preachers are tempted to join. $2.50 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 
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of mythology and the New Testament 
than in Chapters VI and VII. 

Part Three takes The New Testament 
and Mythology beyond the limits of a 
mere historical study. Having presented 
Bultmann and his critics, Throckmorton 
now offers his own ‘“‘Reinterpretation of 
Eschatology, Jesus’ Pre-existence and 
Virgin Birth, His Crucifixion and 
Resurrection.” In these sections the 
author shows that if he is quite willing 
to follow Bultmann in many areas, he 
is equally willing to depart from him 
in others. Statements such as, “Al- 
though I consider Bultmann’s treatment 
of the resurrection to be inadequate, I 
must also defend him in the following 
points .. .” abound. 


Burton H. Throckmorton, Jr., is an 
ordained Presbyterian who holds degrees 
from Union Theological Seminary and 
. Columbia University. He has also 
studied at the University of Marburg, 
Germany. He is presently Hayes Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Language and 
Literature at Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary. The sum of its three parts make 
his book an admirable guide through 
the wonderland of existential-biblical 
interpretation where history, reality and 
event never quite mean history, reality 
and event. 

James I. Cook 


The Book of Revelation, by 
Harry Buis, Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian and Reformed Publishing 
Company, 1960. Pp. 124. $1.75 
(paperback) . 

A New Heaven and a New 
Earth, by John B. Lawrence, New 
York: The American Press, 1960. 
Pp. 165. $2.75. 


Here are two recent commentaries on 
the Book of Revelation. Because Buis 
presents the amillennial position and 
Lawrence the premillennial view, their 
interpretations of detail do not harmo- 


nize. But they stress the same purpose 
for the existence of the book. “The 
purpose of the Book of Revelation is to 
encourage the followers of Christ, who 
were, when John wrote, facing grave 
danger from persecuting Rome” (Law- 
rence, page 84). ‘God's primary pur- 
pose was to reveal His power so strik- 
ingly to a group of persecuted churches 
of the first century that they would take 
courage and do his will, at the price 
of their lives if necessary” (Buis, page 
i). 

Buis is an active pastor in the Re- 
formed Church in America and has done 
considerable writing on theological sub- 
jects. He calls his book “A Simplified 
Commentary.” The freshness of his 
book pertains more to the style and 
arrangement than to the views expressed. 
He presents a brief and easily under- 


stood comment on each verse. Some. 


chapters have a summary at the end; it 
would have been well if he had fol- 
lowed this procedure for all the chap- 
ters. Unlike most authors, he gives 
little space to the problems of the book. 
But this makes it attractive to the lay 
student who may desire a positive ap- 
proach for a group study. Perhaps the 
main criticism would be that in a num- 
ber of places the book is too brief, but 
this is always the risk one takes in 
producing a simplified commentary. 
This book will find wide acceptance in 
amillennial, Reformed circles. 
Lawrence is a preacher and writer, 
retired from active pastorates in the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Rather 
than a verse by verse treatment, he deals 
with Revelation according to various 
topics. His preface leads a reader to 
expect something really different, but 
his volume pretty well follows the 
usual premillennial view. However, he 
does it in an interesting and non- 
argumentative manner. He omits an 
extended explanation of the “Letters to 
the Seven Churches,” saying that others 
have already commented on these. This 
reviewer could not help wondering if 


this implied that the comments on the 
rest of the book would be quite original. 
Premillennialists will delight in this 
book, though some would desire a 
stronger polemic. 

HARLAND STEELE 


The Stranger of Galilee, by R. E. 
O. White, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 
Pp. 7-203. $3.50. 


Books of sermons and lives of Christ 
come from the publishing houses in end- 
less procession. If only a small portion 
of these would be purchased, they would 
soon come to occupy an almost ridic- 
ulous amount of room on_ library 
shelves. The problem for those who 
join this army of writers is not just to 
put something on paper; that is easy 
enough to do. The problem is to say 
something new and significant. R. E. O. 
White has become a part of this multi- 
tude, and he says very little that is new. 
The redeeming feature of this book is 
that the author has managed to say his 
piece in a different and unusual way. 

None of the technical issues that so 
often compose a Life of Christ are 
dealt with. The author does not pause 
to debate whether Jesus was tempted 
from within himself while in the wilder- 
ness, or whether it was in an objective 
fashion by a personal devil. The pur- 
pose of the book is to outline what the 
people and the events of the age meant 
to Jesus, and what they now mean to 
us. At the outset one wonders whether 
this book is an analysis of Christ or a 
preaching of Christ. The reader will 
soon discover that it is both. The book 
is a study of Christ and a preaching of 
the living Christ. This makes it interest- 
ing and worthwhile to read. 

JAMES W. MEEUWSEN 


The Fulfillment of Life, by 
Owen M. Weatherly, Richmond: 
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John Knox Press, 1959. Pp. 158. 
$3.00. 


This is a book of twelve chapters 
which deals with the subject of law 
without encouraging legalism. In the 
preface the author states that ‘this book 
is an effort to restore our confidence in 
the sovereignty of God as it is ex- 
pressed in both divine law and divine 
grace. It is an effort to show that God 
actually rules the universe He has 
created and that His children achieve 
the fulfillment of their destiny only as 
they conform to the plan and pattern of 
behavior which He has ordained for 
their lives and revealed in His laws” 
(pp. 7-8). 

Each chapter is prefaced with a brief 
quotation from an important personage 
(George Washington, Cicero, Augus- 
tine, etc.) which is relevant to the topic 
discussed. There is logical progression 
of thought with accompanying sub- 
headings (usually four). This arrange- 
ment, plus the interesting introductory 
paragraphs of each chapter, remind one 
of the sermonic structure, although there 
is no hint that this material was used 
in homiletics. 

The author reflects a healthy biblical 
emphasis. To illustrate: “The sooner 
we return to the biblical appreciation 
of the sovereignty of divine law in every 
aspect of our experience, the sooner we 
shall realize the fulfillment of life to 
which God in Christ has called us” 
(p. 22). 

The book is theological in the best 
sense of that word. In dealing with 
“The Law of Sin,” Dr. Weatherly 
says, “The manifestation of this bias to 
evil in terms of human thought or ac- 
tion is what we mean by sin. All such 
sin is essentially a matter of rebellion 
against God. Sin, therefore, is always 
sin against God. This does not mean 
that we cannot and do not also sin 
against our fellow men. It means simply 
that even our sins against our fellow- 
men are also sins against God. Obvious- 


ly human pride and rebellion against 
divine sovereignty is a sin against God. 
But it is equally true that any dis- 
honesty o1 injustice or unkindness which 
we may practice against our fellow men 
is also a sin against God” (p. 97). 

Chapter 10, “The Law of the Spirit” 
is stimulating and rewarding. Other 
readers might justly use the same terms 
in relation to other chapters. 

The Fulfillment of Life is a book 
which indicates careful research and 
scholarship. This is a virtue as the 
reader is given evidence that the writing 
is the result of mature thought. This is 
also a handicap since the heavy docu- 
mentation characteristic of the disserta- 
tion becomes wearisome to the reader 
in search of a more dynamic approach. 

However, it is arresting to discover a 
book which speaks of discipline to an 
age grown accustomed to self expression 
of the instinctual. Discipline, control, 
guidance, norms, and absolutes are 
words which sound a certain and neces- 
sary sound to a generation which has 
been deluded into thinking that any 
human can only be free by ignoring the 
laws of God. 

The book will serve as a helpful 
guide to those sophisticated intellectuals 
who have lost their way in the maze of 
life and who have sufficient courage to 
start looking for God and his laws, 
which give every adventurer in faith a 
new start in becoming truly free. The 
book may serve as a helpful adjunct to 
the preacher who may find merit and 
profit in relating the gospel of the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ to the several 
“laws” described in The Fulfillment of 
Life. 

The author, Owen M. Weatherly, is 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WILLIAM L, HIEMSTRA 


The Theology of Dietrich Bon- 


hoeffer, by John D. Godsey, Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 
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1960. Pp. 9-299. $6.00. 


The Cost of Discipleship, by 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1960. Pp.5- 
285. $3.00. 


Professor Godsey of Drew Seminary 
had done the English-speaking theologi- 
cal world a large favor by composing 
this summary volume of the thought of 
the late Dietrich Bonhoeffer. In The 
Theology of Dietrich Bonhoeffer he 
unites biographical data and theological 
development in the case of a most extra- 
ordinary man, leaving the reader with 
a definite impression of the interplay of 
the one upon the other. Bonhoeffer 
lived through the difficult Hitler years 
in Germany, difficult especially for that 
part of the Protestant church which 
refused to become Der Fuebhrer’s church. 
He sided resolutely with the anti-Hitler 
forces in and out of the church, and 
finally, on April 9, 1945, he was exe- 
cuted by hanging for his part in the 
plot on Hitler’s life. 

Godsey gives a detailed analysis of 
some ten of Bonhoeffer’s writings over 
a period of about twenty years. This is 
excellently done. Such synopses are 
difficult of achievement, and this re- 
viewer feels that Godsey has brought 
considerable success to his task. Con- 
stant reference is made to the sources, 
and a good bibliography is also supplied. 
One feels impelled, upon completing 
this volume, to rush on to Bonhoeffer 
himself for the fuller account. 

It is very difficult to categorize Bon- 
hoeffer as a theological thinker, for his 
independent spirit made him a critic of 
all the patterns he encountered. He was 
of sufficient independence in mind to 
become critic even of Barth and neo- 
orthodoxy in general, though he could 
also identify himself with that move- 
ment at many points. Bonhoeffer’s 
accent upon the empirical reality of the 
Church made him feel the dialectical 
theologians were too abstract. This at- 
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titude would apply, of course, to the 
earlier phases of the dialectical move- 
ment. Perhaps Bonhoeffer helped Barth 
take the earthly reality of the Church 
more seriously. 

The author's analysis of Bonhoeffer’s 
work makes it clear that in the earlier 
stages Bonhoeffer came very close to 
identifying Christ and the Church. In 
his Sanctorum Communio he can speak 
of the Chuch as a collective person, 
“Christ existing as community,” or 
“Christ existing as the church” (God- 
sey, p. 43). Toward the end of his 
career, however, Bonhoeffer recognized 
that there was only a limited sense in 
which this could be true. Simple identi- 
fication made too much of the empirical 
data inexplicable. More disturbing is 
Bonhoeffer’s notion of universal salva- 
tion. This is not a main factor in his 
thinking, but he seems to find the force 
of it inescapable, even if only as hav- 
ing a kind of logical necessity (p. 54). 

The same tendency to identify Christ 
with other realities is found in the 
short Bible study, Temptation. When 
we are tempted, it is Christ who is 
being tempted in us. Satan pursues 
Christ through the members of his body, 
the Church. Christians are assured of 
victory because they participate in the 
suffering of Christ’s temptation. This 
type of thinking makes one wonder 
whether Bonhoeffer is always on clear 
biblical ground, whether he has not, in 
fact, absorbed so much of the spirit and 
feeling of the German idealist tradition 
in philosophy that he tends to see Christ 
as a kind of constitutive principle, 
rather than as an historical figure pos- 
sessive of both true humanity and true 
deity. Though the Bible does speak of 
a wrestling with spiritual powers, this 
must not be interpreted to refer to a 
contention on a trans-historical plane, of 
which the earthly contention is but a 
faint reflection and counterpart. 

Though Bonhoeffer’s thinking is at 
variance here and there with Reformed 
thinking, he has the great virtue of 


compelling us to rethink our traditional 
positions at many points. There are 
certainly very large areas of real agree- 
ment also. He was, without serious 
question, one of the most profound 
theologians of our time, and he ought 
to be read by everyone who is genuinely 
concerned with the theological issues 
which trouble the Christian world today. 
Godsey has given us a fine introduction 
to him. 

The second volume before us is one 
of the works analysed in Godsey’s book. 
The Cost of Discipleship is a translation 
of Bonhoeffer’s Nachfolge. At every 
point in this fascinating volume, Bon- 
hoeffer probes the deep meanings of 
attachment to Christ. He brushes aside 
the numerous rationalizations by which 
we credit ourselves with a quality of 
relationship which can only be called 
a presumption on our part. One is left 
at every point with the disturbing im- 
pression that genuine discipleship is a 
tarity indeed, difficult of accomplish- 
ment, even though it is Christ’s accom- 
plishment in us. We ourselves settle too 
easily for the cheap substitutes for the 
real thing. ‘Cheap grace” is so easily 
found; “‘costly grace” requires too com- 
plete a surrender. Even the finest “laws” 
and “principles,” when thrust between 
the disciple and Christ as a framework 
in which one may be a disciple, can 
easily serve the opposite result. The 
personal relationship is primary, the 
other in the service of it. “Disciple- 
ship means adherence to the person of 
Jesus, and therefore submission to the 
law of Christ which is the law of the 
cross” (p. 77). 

Part Two of the book is devoted to 
discussion of the “Sermon on_ the 
Mount.” Here Bonhoeffer treats of the 
“Extraordinariness” of the Christian 
life (Matt. 5), its “Hidden Character” 
(Matt. 6), and the “Separation of the 
Disciple Community’ (Matt. 7). At 
every point Bonhoeffer strives for a 
realistic understanding of the words of 
Jesus. He will not allow the admoni- 
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tions of Jesus to be “spiritualized” 
away, which is then a kind of evapora- 
tion of Christ’s demand upon us. 
Neither will he settle for a literalness 
which merely secularizes the commands. 
Every word must be understood in the 
context of discipleship, in complete 
unity with Christ in his life, suffering, 
and death. Only then can Jesus be truly 
“followed.” Much emphasis is laid 
upon the necessity of suffering with 
Christ; this is the very nature or quality 
of Christian life. Yet Christian suffer- 
ing which tries to imitate the sufferings 
of Christ “is a pious and godless ambi- 
tion...” (p. 153). His suffering is 
a basis for ours, but not a pattern to 
seek to repeat. 


Parts Three and Four deal, respec- 
tively, with the “Messengers” of Christ, 
and “The Church of Jesus Christ and 
the Life of Discipleship.” The limits 
of space forbid discussion of the details. 
The reader will find himself challenged 
again and again by Bonhoeffer’s deep 
insight into the nature of the Christian 
and of the Church. This is biblical 
theology with true inwardness. Not for 
a moment is the believer allowed to 
think of himself and his conduct apart 
from personal relation to Christ and 
participation in Christ’s true community, 
the Church. Here is correction, rebuke, 
demand, but also encouragement, conso- 
lation, assurance. Throughout the book 
the chapters are short, each easily man- 
ageable for a day’s (or if reread daily, 
for a week’s) solemn reflection. The 
meditations throughout are on explicit 
scriptural passages, and the discussions 
of them a mining of the riches of the 
Word. 


ELTON M. EENIGENBURG 


In the Twilight of Western 
Thought, by Herman Dooyeweerd, 
Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Co., 1960. 
Pp. 195. $3.50. 


From the subtitle of this book, ‘‘Stud- 
ies in the Pretended Autonomy of Philo- 
sophical Thought,” one can gather what 
its fundamental theme is. Here then is 
a critique by a Christian philosopher, on 
the notion of the autonomy of theoreti- 
cal thought. But, there is more! Her- 
man Dooyeweerd is a Christian philoso- 
pher who has for years advocated the 
idea of a specifically Christian philoso- 
phy. On the jacket of the book he is 
presented as “the founder of the new 
school of Christian philosophy — ‘The 
Philosophy of the Cosmonomic Idea’.” 
Those who are not familiar with this 
school of thought will receive an in- 
itial introduction through the reading 
of this book. 

In the first three chapters the modern 
“dogma” of the autonomy of philosoph- 
ical thought is analyzed specifically. 
Dooyeweerd defends the view that by 
and large modern philosophy has been 
uncritical, in that it has not submitted 
its own presuppositions to really radical 
criticism. He takes his own philosoph- 
ical starting-point in the biblical mes- 
sage of creation, fall into sin, redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit. Thus he acknowl- 
edges the religious starting-point of his 
philosophy, and precisely this factor, he 
maintains, enables him to be truly criti- 
cal, because there is no need for him 
to abstract and then absolutize any of 
the relative aspects of existence. 

How does this philosophy relate it- 
self to theology? This question is dis- 
cussed in the chapters 5-7. They have, 
according to Dooyeweerd, the same start- 
ing-point, which is not a theoretical ac- 
ceptance of certain articles of faith, but 
a knowledge which is the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart, and as such 
surpasses all theoretical thought. As 
scientific theoretical disciplines, theology 
and philosophy are sharply distinguished 
by Dooyeweerd, while he insists that the 
former does need the latter. 

Well, here are just a few indications 
of the kind of topics that one will find 
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discussed in this book. There are also 
a few chapters that deal with the ques- 
tion of historicism and its resultant rel- 
ativism and eventual nihilism. In this 
connection one would have expected to 
find the existentialist approaches to his- 
tory discussed, but these are published 
lectures, and consequently quite neces- 
sarily limited in scope. There is, finally, 
one chapter on the topic, “What is 
man?” 

I am certainly not enthusiastic about 
the style and language in the book. It 
is frequently burdensome, which, I 
think, is partly due to the fact that al- 
ready difficult Dutch, with newly coined 
words and phrases, has been too liter- 
ally translated into English. The con- 
stant use of such phrases as “‘basic mo- 
tive” (should it be motif?), “modal 
aspects,” etc., gives the whole a rather 
dry and repetitious quality. Hesserl 
(p. 5) should be Husserl. The use of 
capitals is not always clear. But these 
are relatively minor things. I suppose 
that the basic and most interesting issue 
raised by the book is the old and always 
new question: “Is there really such a 
thing as a Christian philosophy?” I 
found some of the thoughts in this book 
a stimulating contribution to the debate. 

Isaac C. ROTTENBERG 


A Living Sacrifice: A Study in 
Reparation, by E. L. Kendall, Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 
1960. Pp. 9-174. $4.00. 


The Westminster Press is producing 
a series of studies by scholars of sev- 
eral nations entitled “The Library of 
History and Doctrine.” This volume, 
one of the series, is written by a 
British woman. Dr. Kendall seeks to 
describe the Christian life in terms of 
reparation. By reparation she means 


the sharing of the Christian in the offer- 
ing which Christ made of himself. For 
Dr. Kendall, the term reparation de- 
picts the redeeming work of Christ and 
the participation of the Church in that 


redemptive activity. Like many theolo- 
gians today, she accepts the viewpoints 
of the “negative” higher critics, but 
places her emphasis on the positive 
theological content of the Scriptures. 


The ambiguity of the definition of the 
term reparation inescapably produces a 
corresponding ambiguity in Dr. Ken- 
dall’s explanations of it. In each chapter 
she relates reparation to various aspects 
of the Christian life, such as suffering, 
worship, and prayer. The author draws 
considerably upon the writings of the 
mystics, of whom she has a more favor- 
able opinion than most evangelicals 
have. She holds a view of the Church 
and of the sacraments which one would 
expect from an Anglican. While she 
emphasizes the once-for-all nature of the 
sacrifice of Christ, she sometimes seems 
on the verge of losing this all important 
truth. 

Although the book contains many in- 
sights worthy of consideration, the final 
chapters are rather disappointing. The 
next to the last chapter, entitled “Rep- 
aration and Personal Sanctification,” 
deals primarily with martyrdom. Most 
of the final chapter, which is called 
“Reparation in Practical Christian Liv- 
ing,” praises the monastic life. Certainly 
the Reformed view of what it meaas to 
offer oneself as “‘a living sacrifice’ is 
much different than that described in 
this book. 

Harry Buls 


An International Library of 
Philosophy and Theology, ‘Modern 
Thinkers Series,” edited by David 
H. Freeman, Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1960. 


I. Dewey, by Gordon H. Clark, Pp. 
9-69. $1.50. 

The author, head of the Department 
of Philosophy at Butler University, is 
doubtless qualified to undertake this 
critique of the ‘Instrumentalism’ of - 
John Dewey. I say “doubtless,” because 
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I am not sure that I am qualified to 
evaluate his evaluation. I found these 
sixty pages tough going. At times the 
discussion seems to be largely quibbling 
on philosophical minutia. I conclude 
that this book is not to be recommended 
to the layman in philosophy. 

I was able to ascertain that Dr. Clark 
is highly critical of Dewey at many 
junctures—indeed, his criticism becomes 
almost emotional in places. This mono- 
graph did underline for me the re- 
current need of all of us to get a fresh 
and objective look at our own presup- 
positions by placing them up against 
antagonistic views. Dr. Clark clearly 
revealed the desperate dependence on 
humanistic ethics which results from a 
departure from a theistic view of the 
self and the universe. Clark’s analysis 
of Dewey’s view of science stimulates 
one to renewed thought about its value 
for the Christian. The contribution of 
science for the Christian must be seen 
in its approach to certainty rather than 
to security, for the ‘ormer points to the 
supremacy of God while the latter 
points to the supremacy of man. The 
author quite convincingly makes the 
point that ethics cannot rest on science 
but must relate to a transcendent norm. 
While the philosopher whom he attacks 
is no longer able to defend himself, one 
feels that Dr. Clark has revealed some 
gaping inadequacies in the ethics and 
logic of John Dewey. 

Il. Nietzsche, by H. Van Riessen, 
Pp. 9-51. $1.25. 

This is a fascinating monograph! It 
is written in a clear and easy-to-follow 
fashion. While the volume on Dewey 
is primarily polemical, this one is pri- 
marily expository. As one who re- 
ceived much benefit from reading this 
author’s book, The Society of the Fu- 
ture, I am again indebted to him for 
his illuminating presentation of the life 
and thought of Friedrich Nietzsche. 

The author reveals throughout this 
paper that he has made an intensive 
and successful effort to understand 


Nietzsche as a philosopher and as a 
man, His attitude is that of open will- 
ingness to recognize the elements of 
truth in Nietzsche’s condemnation of 
Christianity. Dr. Van Riessen com- 
mends Nietzsche for making clear that 
there is no middle ground between 
Christianity and humanism. 

The fourth section of the monograph 
is titled, “Philosophy on its way toward 
Nihilism.” Here the author gives an 
excellent summary of the philosophical 
steps leading to nihilism. It is lucid 
and logical, showing that philosophical 
thought need not be obtuse or esoteric. 

The philosophy of Nietzsche here 
presented is both frightening and faith- 
inspiring (by reaction). When this 
tormented man strikes out at the 
Church, the germ of truth in his accusa- 
tions stirs the conscience. When he 
says that the amount of belief a man 
finds necessary is a measure of his 
weakness (p. 22), we catch a glimpse 
of the false faith which often parades 
beneath the banner of the Church. The 
empty void of nihilism which accom- 
panied Nietzsche to his insane demise 
reminds the reader that the Christless 
life is living death. Read this book. 

Ill. Bultmann, by Herman Ridderbos, 
Pp. 9-46. $1.25. 

Dr. Ridderbos does an excellent job 
in this monograph of laying out the 
essential features of the theology of 
Rudolf Bultmann. He shows the sig- 
nificance of Bultmann’s work as a chal- 
lenge to both liberal and orthodox 
thought. (The reviewer was surprised 
to find the liberal students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago violently opposed to 
some of Bultmann’s conclusions.) 

The author relates Bultmann’s ap- 
proach primarily to his affinity with 
radical biblical criticism and existen- 
tialist philosophy. In spite of his pro- 
gram of radically demythologizing the 
New Testament, Butlmann maintains 
that the great redemptive event in 
Jesus Christ remains untouched. One 
is reminded of the thought of Paul 
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Tillich, who also begins from philo- 
sophical and scientific presuppositions, 
yet comes out with surprisingly Chris- 
tian conclusions. So Bultmann seems 
to cling desperately to the remnants of 
Christian faith, while his approach to 
the Bible destroys all foundation in the 
Word for the remnants he wishes to re- 
tain. One gets the feeling that it is only 
a slight prejudice in favor of Christi- 
anity which makes these men come out 
where they do. 

The author’s criticism of Bultmann 
is lucid and thought-provoking. He re- 
veals convincingly that Butlmann’s posi- 
tion is based on a view of reality as a 
“closed causal order.” He then shows 
how such a view is irreconcilable with 
the New Testament view of reality. Dr. 
Ridderbos makes a strong, damaging 
point when he shows that by demyth- 
ologizing the fact of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion out of the New Testament, Bult- 
mann has left no real basis for the 
Christian faith. The reality of that faith 
is an entity for which he cannot reason- 
ably account. The author concludes 
that Bultmann has sold out the Christian 
faith to secularized scientific thought 
and to existentialist philosophy which 
has no need of God. 

Though there are an unusual number 
of printing errors, this contribution to 
the “Modern Thinkers Series” is well 
worth its price for every pastor and 
layman who wishes to be informed of 
the theological climate of our day. 

IV. Kierkegaard, by S. V. Zuidema, 
Pp. 9-50. $1.25. 

I found this monograph a bit less 
stimulating and less lucid than the pre- 
ceding two. Perhaps this is partially, 
due to the difficulty inherent in describ- 
ing existential thought, although I felt 
at times that the author could have been 
more acute in delineating Kierkegaard’s 
ideas. 

One must certainly agree with the 
author that some knowledge of the ideas 
of Kierkegaard is indispensable to an 
understanding of the thought climate of 


our day. This passionate thinker has 
laid foundations for both Christian and 
non-Christian modes of thought, with 
his view of personal existence and the 
Absolute Paradox. 

-Dr. Zuidema has not included a 
separate section of evaluation or criti- 
cism. His evaluation is, however, made 
explicit by various interspersed com- 
ments. He maintains that “Kierkegaard 
distorted Biblical revelation to fit his 
own preconceived theory of human ex- 
istence, a theory developed independent- 
ly of revelation” (p. 10). The author 
maintains that Kierkegaard sets up his 
theory as an absolute criterion by which 
he judges the teachings of the Christian 
Church and of the Holy Scripture. In 
so doing he twists the Scripture to his 
own meaning or rejects it as supersti- 
tion. Dr. Zuidema feels that Kierge- 
gaard completely mythologizes the 
Christian dogma of the Incarnation. 

The author does make it quite clear 
that Kierkegaard’s existentialism _re- 
duces itself at times to extreme sub- 
jective, atheistic philosophy. He makes 
a telling point when he shows that there 
is no intrinsic connection between Kier- 
kegaard’s theory of human existence and 
his theory of the Absolute Paradox of 
revelation. 

The reader does begin to see with 
some clarity that it is not at all sur- 
prising that the atheistic existentialism 
of our day should appeal to the views 
of Kierkegaard, for his presuppositions 
are essentially those of subjective, hu- 
manistic philosophy. 

Perhaps Kierkegaard’s reaction to the 
decadence of the Danish State Church 
is understandable, but one cannot but 
feel that he is really a subjective phil- 
osopher who happens also to be passion- 
ately religious. God in Christ seems 
only an addendum to his theories. This 
is not to minimize the tremendous in- 
sights which this sensitive soul has con- 
tributed to the Christian theology of 
our day. - 

GARRETT WILTERDINK 
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The Eucharistic Memorial, by 
Max Thurian (trans. J. G. Davies), 
Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 
1960. Pp. 117. $1.50. 


Since the meeting of the Faith and 
Order Commission of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches at Lund in 1952, the 
sacrificial motif has been in the fore- 
front of sacramental discussions among 
Protestants. The reason for the neglect 
of this concept heretofore is quite 
simple: the ultra-sacrificial theology of 
the mass in the late Middle Ages was 
opposed by the churches of the Refor- 
mation, which laid primary stress upon 
the act of communion and the real 
presence. While it would be fruitless 
to deny that the reformers did not see 
great dangers in the concept of sacri- 
fice, one suspects that their writings 
(and the volumes by their successors) 
were designed frequently in the spirit 
of polemic rather than of understand- 
ing. If contemporary, ecumenically- 
minded Protestants have learned any- 
thing, it is that they must submit them- 
selves and their doctrines continually 
to the Word of God. In the latest 
monograph in the series of Ecumenical 
Studies in Worship, Max Thurian ex- 
plores the Old Testament background 
of the Eucharist. Taking as his point 
of departure the words of Jesus to “do 
this in anamnesis of me,” he asserts 
that this phrase was part of the litur- 
gical language of Judaism. Its inten- 
tion in relation to the Passover cele- 
bration was not that the participants 
were called on to exert their memory, 
but rather to re-live sacramentally the 
events of the Exodus. The anamnesis, 
Thurian contends, is a triple memorial 
“. . of a past deliverance regarded as 
typical, of a present deliverance through 
the sacramental action of the paschal 
meal and of a coming salvation in the 
day of the Messiah” (p. 28). In the 
Eucharist, which belongs within the con- 
text of the paschal meal, the Church 
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gives thanks for its deliverance through 
the redemptive action of her Lord, gives 
thanks that this deliverance has been 
actualized in the sacrament, and par- 
ticipates proleptically in the new age 
which will be realized in the return of 
the Messiah. As the paschal liturgy is 
the antecedent of the eucharistic liturgy, 
so the various sacrifices (particularly 
the oblation or meal offering) contrib- 
ute to an understanding of the sacrifice 
that is memorialized in the sacrament. 
Other Old Testament memorial rites, in- 
cluding liturgical actions, vestments, 
music, and symbols, discussed briefly by 
Thurian, also reflect light on the euchar- 
istic celebration of the early Church. 

It has been remarked that the sacra- 
ments are a lost cause in Protestantism. 
There are signs, however, that the sacra- 
ments and liturgy are being rediscovered 
in this part of Christendom. This pres- 
ent volume ought to be an aid in this 
renewal, and it can be recommended to 
all who are concerned with the heritage 
of the Church. One looks forward with 
expectation to the promised second 
volume in this series by the same author. 
It will deal particularly with the euchar- 
istic memorial in the New Testament. 

WILLIAM L, CARLOUGH 


The Way of Salvation, by Gor- 
don Girod, Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1960. Pp. 7-157. 
$2.95. 


The pastor who had previously given 
the reading public a fine volume on the 
Canons of Dort now offers another on 
the order of salvation as interpreted in 
the Reformed Faith. With careful exe- 
gesis, clarity of statement, and warmth 
of appeal Gordon Girod has splendidly 
set forth this subject. 

The usual aspects of the subject are 
discussed: election, external and inter- 
nal calling, mystical union, regeneration, 
conversion, faith, justification, sanctifi- 
cation, and glorification. Each chapter 
is preceded by a passage of Scripture 
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which forms in large measure the basis 
of the discussion. Throughout the chap- 
ters other passages and texts are also 
carefully exegeted and applied. The 
introduction briefly traces through each 
aspect of the subject and becomes a 
kind of outline in advance of the course 
pursued in the book. It is a valuable 
part of the book. 

Mr. Girod considers this volume to 
be a continuation of the discussion of 
the Reformed Faith which he began in 
his earlier volume, The Deeper Faith. 
He calls this discussion “additional 
steps in understanding the salvation 
which God provides for us, and the 
manner in which his salvation is ac- 
complished in our lives.” 

The whole book makes ample use of 
the Scriptures and breathes a warm, 
evangelical spirit. Any who question 
the warmth of the Reformed interpreta- 
tion should take up this book. The 
chapters read much like sermons, and 
it appears that they were first offered 
the public from the pulpit. 

The author concludes, as he indicates 
in his introduction, “Our redemption is 
the work of God. The redemptive 
process began in eternity before the 
worlds were framed; it concludes in 
eternity when new men dwell in a new 
heaven and a new earth. More, the 
Word and the Spirit must accomplish 
in us all that God purposed to do from 
eternity even unto eternity. What shall 
we say then? To God be all the glory.” 

Here is a fine volume, well worth the 
price. It will be a welcome addition to 
the minister’s library, and it will be a 
good book to give to earnest inquirers 
about this subject and about our Re- 
formed Faith. 

DaniEL H. FYLsTRA 


The Promise of the Spirit, by 
William Barclay, Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1960. Pp. 9-120. 
$2.50. 


The Scottish expositor of the New 
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Testament here offers an exceptionally 
readable study in exegetical form of the 
important subject of the Holy Spirit. 
Given opportunity by his publisher to 
choose his own subject, Dr. Barclay 
wrote on “the subject which has chosen 
me.” While the brief compass of this 
book does not make it possible to in- 
clude every passage that speaks of the 
Spirit, the treatment is thorough and 
scholarly. 

After a chapter on the Holy Spirit as 
he is revealed in the Old Testament, the 
author examines successively the Synop- 
tic Gospels, the Fourth Gospel, the 
book of Acts, the letters of Paul, and 
other New Testament writings. He con- 
cludes with a chapter of application on 
the Spirit in the Church today. 

As Dr. Barclay indicates in his fore- 
word, he deliberately disregards critical 
questions of authorship, date, and the 
like. Rather he simply takes the New 
Testament passages about the Spirit as 
they stand, and finding the meaning in 
them, he appropriates it. The result is a 
stimulating and satisfying study of a 
most important subject. 

In treating the idea of the sin against 
the Spirit, the author relates the atti- 
tudes of the Jews of Jesus’ day, and 
then says, “They had so long chosen 
their own way, the wrong way, that in 
the end good seemed to them evil and 
evil seemed to them good. That is the 
sin against the Holy Spirit.’ In a later 
chapter on the Spirit in the New Testa- 
ment Church he says, “If the Holy Spirit 
is the agent through whom the faith is 
handed on, then it may well be that to 
hand on the faith unaltered, unchanged, 
undeveloped, unadapted to new worlds 
and categories of thought is the sin 
against the Holy Spirit. A faith directed 
and protected by the Holy Spirit is 
necessarily a faith re-thought, 
expressed, re-minted in each generation.” 

In discussions like this, Dr. Barclay 
lays before the reader a fine study of the 
Holy Spirit. He writes that for him- 
this study was.a humiliating, and a com- 
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forting experience. It was humiliating 
because of how short he felt himself to 
have come, but challenging because he 
saw the heights of Christian experience, 
and comforting because of the reservoir 
of power available in the Spirit. From 
such an experience has come a very 
worthwhile book. 
DaNiEL H. FYLstRA 


The Kingdom of Love and the 
Pride of Life, by Edward John 
Carnell, Grand Rapids: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1960. Pp. 5-160. $3.50. 


This book purports to be an apology. 
The author indicates that it is his inten- 
tion to attempt a bridge from the Chris- 
tian faith to culture by means of the 
“law of love.” As this author sees it, 
the happy child, who lives in the king- 
dom of love and thereby enjoys “an 
intuitive perception of virtue,” is the 
model we should follow. The child is, 
moreover, presumably able to move from 
his perception of virtue to aa under- 
standing of many ultimate truths before 
he can establish these intellectually. For 
example, through the medium of a 
child’s understanding, even the logic of 
resurrection can be established: “A 
child would say that Martha was right. 
How can a person live happily ever 
after, unless he has a body that makes 
him the person he is, and not somebody 
else?” (p. 102) On the basis of a 
child’s understanding, however, God 
also probably needs a body to make 
him the person that he is. 

It is difficult to say anything critical 
about a book on love: it seems so un- 
lovely to do so. Particularly is this true 
when one has benefited from reading it. 
But the book does not seem to fulfill its 
declared purpose. 

The failure of the book is that, pur- 
porting to be a contribution to apolo- 
getical literature, it is actually a homily 
on the story of Lazarus written for the 
believer. The believer will frequently 
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assent happily to the pious and moral 
asides to the reader, but this reviewer 
feels that few unbelievers will read very 
far before they become convinced that 
they are not being addressed. Moreover, 
the believer will not be greatly aided in 
his apologetic efforts by reading this 
book. There are some passages which 
are notable exceptions (e.g., Chapter 3) 
but the comment is generally applicable. 

Perhaps a basic difficulty lies in the 
fact that whereas the example of love 
can be a powerful apologetic force, an 
intellectual account of love makes poor 
argument. In addition, it is difficult 
to perceive the process of thought which 
leads the author from the “law of love” 
to the “convictions of the heart,”’ even 
though the argument of the book appar- 
ently hinges upon this transition. If, 
however, the book persuades one be- 
liever to be more loving in his accep- 
tance of the unloved and unlovely, it 
will fill a grander role than its an- 
nounced purpose. 

WILLIAM JELLEMA 


The  Inextinguishable Blaze, 
Spiritual Renewal and Advance in 
the Eighteenth Century, by A. 
Skevington Wood, Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1960. Pp. 7-256. $3.75. 


This volume is one of a series called, 
“The Advance of Christianity Through 
the Centuries,” under the editorship of 
F. F. Bruce. The first volume in the 
series is Bruce’s own book, The Spread- 
ing Flame. The subtitle of the book 
under review is a description of what 
the book covers. A small addition to 
the subtitle, ‘in the British Isles,” 
would give a complete description of 
what the book covers. For the author, 
a Britisher, limits his subject to the 
British Isles largely. Only a small chap- 
ter is devoted to the American awaken- 
ing at that period. 

The subject matter of the book is of 
particular interest to any minister or 
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layman who is interested in the part 
that revival has played in the Christian 
Church. Wood covers in this volume 
particularly the Moravian work, the con- 
version of the Wesleys, Anglicanism 
evangelicalism, the rise of Methodism, 
and the preaching of George Whitefield. 
All of this is very interesting and in- 
formative, including the last two chap- 
ters, “The Message of the Revival,” and 
“The Influence of the Revival.” 

The entire book is a thrilling story 
of the Holy Spirit's visitation to the 
British Isles in the eighteenth century. 
This is what the author considers it to 
be. The author, a competent scholar and 
historian, is sure to give the credit for 
the great awakening to the Holy Spirit. 
Consequently, this attitude on the part 
of the author gives a warmth to this 
volume, which is so often missing in 
church history books. 

As a direct heir of this movement in 
the church during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the author deals with his material 
appreciatively and sympathetically. This, 
however, does not lay him open to the 
charge that the story is presented one- 
sidedly. The author does careful work 
with his material and does not force an 
opinion of his upon the reader. When 
he evaluates the movement, he is critical 
in the best sense. 

The only shortcoming might be the 
fact that the author quotes extensively 
from other writers. To present a full 
picture, he has been exceedingly careful 
to indicate what others have said about 
the movement. His scholarly sincerity 
is admirable but it can be distracting at 
times to read what the other authors 
have said. But the good points far 
outweigh this point. It is a good book 
that covers an interesting subject. 

ELTON J. BRUINS 


The Coming Reformation, by 
Geddes MacGregor, Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1960. Pp. 
7-160. $3.50. 
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If you would pick up this book to 
read, the title would give you some indi- 
cation of its contents. It is inadequate 
to the extent that the book attempts to 
say that a reformation is needed by 
Protestantism. Moreover, the ways by 
which the reformation should take place 
fall into three categories. Quite con- 
trary to expectations, the author has 
little to say about the ecumenical move- 
ment as the vehicle for reforming the 
Church. Yet the author deals with some 
of the basic issues the ecumenical move- 
ment faces. 

The three categories which are to be 
satisfied in order that a reformation of 
the Protestant church can be effected 
are discipline, the interior life, and litur- 
gy. The author finds church and per- 
sonal discipline lacking fully in Ameri- 
can church life. He defines discipline 
as the yoke of Christ. He finds Ameri- 
can church life shallow because the 
individual church member completely 
lacks true piety and personal devotion. 
The revival of liturgy is fully necessary 
but the revival of liturgy is more than 
an appreciation of the richness of the 
past. It is a continual striving for the 
pure worship of God on the part of 
the Church. 

The book is a stimulating one. The 
author’s thesis is a correct one as any 
American minister in a Protestant parish 
realizes sooner or later. Dr. Mac 
Gregor writes so capably and his histor- 
ical understanding and perspective are 
great. He constantly refers to the 
Reformed Church, for which he has 
such great appreciation. Yet, on the 
other hand, no minister or member in 
the Reformed churches can be comfort- 
able for long as the author delineates 
the kind of reformation that is necessary 
for the church. 

ELTon J. BruINs 


The Shape of Death, by Jaroslav 
Pelikan, Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1961. Pp. 128. $2.25. 
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If the title of this book inspires 
interest, the subtitle, Life, Death, and 
Immortality in the Early Fathers, is apt 
to dissipate it. Relatively few church- 
men today see any value in reading 
what men wrote about life over sixteen 
centuries ago. This book, however, is 
not about life but about the meaning of 
death, and as Professor Pelikan observes 
in his introduction, we all must die just 
as the ancients did. Thus this subject 
has timeless relevance. Yet while the 
subject may be as old as man, the way 
the author has chosen to treat it is 
quite unique. By a curious marriage of 
theology and geometry, Dr. Pelikan tries 
to show how the individual insights con- 
cerning death of five of the early Church 
Fathers may be represented by five geo- 
metric symbols. Tatian, for instance, 
who attacked the Greek doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul and of pre- 
existence, is represented by an arc which 
has both a clearly defined beginning and 
end. Of course he believed that the 
redeemed soul lives on after death, but 
this is considered tc be less an inherent 
characteristic of the soul than a gift of 
God, who alone is immortal. Clement 
of Alexandria goes beyond the teaching 
of Tatian by relating the atc of existence 
to the “‘circle of immortality.” Death in 
Clement’s view relates earthly existence 
to heavenly existence, and since it ends 
the peril of sinning, is really a blessing 
in disguise. 

Cyprian, the third of the Fathers, is 
represented by a triangle which signifies 
the relation of the horizontal dimension 
of earthly existence to the vertical di- 
mension of eternity. Thus the meaning 
of death is not found in either this life 
alone or in the life to come, but in a 
conjunction of both of them. The think- 
ing of Origen is related to that of 
Clement. According to the former, the 
life of man comes out of a bodiless 
existence into the realm of time and 
space and then at death curves back into 
the eternity of God. The symbol repre- 
senting this movement is a parabola 
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intersected by a straight line. Irenaeus, 
the, last of the writers dealt with, is 
represented by a spiral in which Christ 
recapitulates the life of the first Adam, 
thus reversing the judgment of history 
upon mankind. 


This treatment of the early Fathers is 
without question illuminating, even bril- 
liant. But one wonders if the Fathers 
themselves would have agreed that the 
symbols selected do justice to their 
teaching. The reader comes away with 
a sneaking suspicion that this is a clever 
tour de force which tells more about the 
mind of Dr. Pelikan than it does about 
the Fathers. Unfortunately there are no 
footnotes or indications as to where the 
various quotations are extracted. Thus 
any inclination to go back and read 
more of what Origen or Cyprian or the 
rest wrote is frustrated. At the same 
time, the book is well worth reading. 
It abounds in crisp epigrammatic sen- 
tences like, “The core of the Christian 
faith is pessimism about life and optim- 
ism about God, and therefore hope for 
life in God” (p. 5). “Christ comes 
into the world to teach men how to die” 
(p. 55). ‘The Christ to whom believers 
go in death is the Christ who has first 
gone to death for them” (p. 71). 
“Death is man’s fate, but it need not be 
his ultimate destiny” (p. 77). In short, 
here is a much needed corrective to our 
modern attempt to ignore death or dis- 
guise it. As Dr. Pelikan concludes, “The 
Christian view of death . . . is intended 
to give men the faith to live in courage 
and to die in dignity, knowing very 
little about the undiscovered country 
except that, by the grace of his cross, 
our Lord Jesus Christ has changed the 
shape of death. That is all we can 
know, that is all we need to know” 
(p. 123). To all of which one can 
but say, Amen! 


WALLACE N. JAMISON 


History of Interpretation, by 
Frederic W. Farrar, Grand Rapids: 


Baker Book House, 1961. Pp. li- 
553. $6.95. 


A minister's first task is rightly to 
expound the Word of God. Therefore 
every minister must be deeply concerned 
with the proper principles of interpre- 
tation. This reprint of Farrar’s ““Bamp- 
ton Lectures” performs the valuable 
function of showing the many erroneous 
principles that have guided Bible ex- 
positors of past generations. Farrar 
divides the entire history of exegesis 
into seven periods: the Rabbinic, Alex- 
andrian, Patristic, Scholastic, Reforma- 
tion, Post-Reformation, and Modern. 
This work is very scholarly and rightly 
warns against many of the errors of 
exegesis. Farrar clearly documents the 
fact that during all of the centuries 
prior to the Reformation, exegesis was 
dominated by the principle of the multi- 
ple sense of Scripture, with the allegori- 
cal being considered most important. 
However, Farrar is very one-sided in 
his interpretation of the history which 
he records. According to him, practical- 
ly every mistake in the history of 
exegesis can be traced to the mechanical 
dictation theoty. While we would ad- 
mit that this theory has done consider- 
able harm, there are certainly other 
factors which have led expositors astray, 
and there are equally great dangers 
inherent in the very loose view of inspir- 
ation held by Farrar himself, and by 
many scholars since his day. 


Farrar’s analysis of the exegesis of 
the Reformers is especially interesting. 
He emphasizes the looseness of Luther’s 
views (and Luther’s views would sur- 
prise many who are not already ac- 
quainted with them), but again, Farrar’s 
analysis of Luther is one-sided. While 
he has some appreciation of Calvin, he 
considers Calvin’s concept of inspiration 
as a retrogression from that of Luther. 

Much of great value can be learned 
from Farrar’s book, but it appears to 
this reviewer that the correct view of 
inspiration, one which is held by many 
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modern “conservatives,” is neither the 
extremely rigid view which Farrar right- 
ly condemns, nor the loose view which 
Farrar himself holds. Farrar is correct 
in pointing out that there is a human 
element throughout Scripture, but his 
own position, by which he judges all of 
the history which he records, leads to 
the hopelessly subjective position of so 
much modern exegesis. 
Harry Buls 


Evolution and Christian Thought 
Today, edited by Russell L. Mixter, 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1959. Pp. 224. 
$4.50. 


This is one of the finest evangelical 
books on the subject of Darwinism 
versus the Christian faith that has been 
published to mark the recent centennial 
of the publication of The Origin of 
Species. It represents that which is 
highest and best, not only in Christian 
thought, but in scientific thought as 
well. It has the added blessing of 
honesty and intellectual integrity, which 
is not always present when scientific 
fact is at variance with accepted tradi- 
tional religious concepts. Dr. Mixter 
is also to be admired for his forthright- 
ness in allowing his own previously 
published statements to be placed in 
question by one of the contributors to 
the volume he edits. 

This book is not easy reading. It 
requires much concentration and much 
refurbishing of the reader’s store of 
scientific knowledge. The average min- 
ister will find it hard going, unless he 
has continued his scientific education 
since leaving college through wide read- 
ing and study. 

Nor will the minister find grist for 
the sermonic mill here. It will stimulate 
his mind, however, and be of inestima- 
ble value in preparing him to think 
through his own position in the contro-- 
versy. It is also valuable in preparation 
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for counseling high school and college 
students, who find their traditional ideas, 
once accepted without question, now 
coming under the fire of current scien- 
tific teaching. It does much to dispel 
the idea that belief in biblical Christian- 
ity requires intellectual obscurantism. 

A symposium of this nature naturally 
draws from sources that are unequal, 
and certain chapters seem of greater 
value than others. This, however, must 
remain subjective judgment. It does 
seem to this reviewer that the closing 
contribution by Carl F. H. Henry, 
“Theology and Evolution,” although 
excellent theologically and philosoph- 
ically, betrays a lack of understanding 
of scientific evolutionary theory. On the 
other hand, in other contributions, the 
reverse is true, with an evident lack of 
appreciation for current theological 
thought appended io an overwhelming 
scientific interest. For this reviewer, the 
best contribution was that by James O. 
Buswell, III, “A Creationist Interpreta- 
tion of Prehistoric Man.” This is an 
able defense and portrayal of the con- 
cept of scientific creationism. There 
may not be complete agreement, but 
there must be admiration! 

The tone of the volume may best be 
summarized by the editor’s Preface: 
“|. . [The respective authors} do not 
hold that their views are the only 
possible ones, but they do maintain that 
the information they submit is accurate, 
and that their interpretations are fair to 
both Christian and scientific principles. 
These principles, rather than any partic- 
ular doctrine held by Christians of the 
past, have been their criteria of judg- 
ment.” 

The publishers are to be commended 
for this volume, and it is to be hoped 
that more of the same nature will be 
forthcoming. 

ABRAHAM DEVRIES 


Anselm: Fides Quaerens Intel- 
lectum, by Karl Barth, Richmond: 
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John Knox Press, 1958. Pp. 171. 
$3.00. 


This is a book for theologians and 
not for laymen. It consists of an anal- 
ysis and exegesis of a few short chapters 
in Anselm’s Proslogion, which was 
written in the eleventh century of our 
era. Traditionally, these chapters are 
interpreted as a philosophical argument 
for the existence of God, which is then 
promptly “proved” to be valueless. 

This interpretation strikes Barth “as 
being a kind of intellectual insolence 
concealing or distorting everything vital” 
(p. 8). Barth insists, and to this re- 
viewer rightly so, that to understand 
chapters two to four in Anselm’s Pros- 
logion they must be seen in “the context 
of his own particular theological 
scheme” and by “an exact exegesis of 
the whole passage” (p. 8). So seen, 
Anselm’s proof for the existence of God 
is, according to Barth, ‘‘a model piece 
of good, penetrating, and neat theology, 
which at every step I have found in- 
structive and edifying” (p. 9). 

Anselm’s point of view gave Barth 
the key “to an understanding of that 
whole process of thought that has im- 
pressed me more and more in my 
Church Dogmatics as the only proper 
one to theology” (p. 11). 


From beginning to end Barth’s argu- 
ment is closely knit but clear. The 
quotations from Anselm are in Latin, 
which restricts the use of the book to 
those who are competent in Medieval 
Latin. For those who are, the book is 
very rewarding not only in making clear 
what Anselm had in mind and thus 
defending him against critics who do 
not understand him, but also suggesting 
that it may be the only legitimate point 
of view in theology. Anselm and Barth 
following him insist that theology roots 
in revelation valid for faith and is its 
explication. 

G. T. VANDER LuGT 
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He Is Not Gone, by Bernard 
Brunsting, Canoga Park, California: 
Exposition Press, 1961. Pp. 1-139. 
$3.00. 


This poignant and personal account 
of how one family found God's grace 
sufficient in the death of their four 
year old son. The author's feelings, and 
those of his family, are described from 
the time the doctor told them the sad 
news that their son had leukemia until 
the day of his death, a thirteen month 
ordeal. 

You have the feeling that you are 
there with the family as they face to- 
gether the deep facts of life, suffering, 
and death. You sense the reality of 
triumphant faith and see the power of 
humbled prayer, especially when the 
author testifies that not a single specific 
request for which he prayed was 
granted, but he received blessings that 
were far better than those for which he 
asked. You observe the warm concern 
of friends and will learn what to say 
and write to those who are in trouble. 
You will be moved to write that letter 
of comfort and encouragement that you 
have put off so long. 

In various theological excursions the 
author teaches us how to pray, shows 
the weakness of the faith healing move- 
ment, and, from the crucible of his 
own experience, shows the purposes of 
suffering and the sustaining power of 
God. 
This is a good book on spiritual 
consolation grounded in a rich Chris- 
tian experience. The reader cannot 
help but be moved to greater faith by it. 

RussELL W. VANDE BUNTE 


The Congregational Meeting, by 
Martin Monsma, Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1958. Pp. 9-32. 
$.75. 


The author of this booklet, Rev. 
Martin Monsma, serves as Associate 


Professor of Practical Theology at Cal- 
vin Seminary in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. He begins his discussion by 
outlining the three main systems of 
church government, namely, Episcopal- 
ian; Congregational; and Presbyterian, 
or Reformed. He further and rightly 
emphasizes that the authority of min- 
isters, elders, and deacons does not 
originate with them nor from the body 
of believers over whom they are placed 
and whom they serve, but from Christ, 
the head of the Church. 

It is emphasized that the consistory 
is obligated to recognize the members 
of the congregation. This obligation is 
to be fulfilled in three ways: 

1. The consistory should inform the 
congregation as to the work of 
the church and its progress. 

2. The consistory should frequently 
consult the congregation. 

3. The consistory will submit con- 
templated actions to the congrega- 
tion for its approval. 

Certain helpful principles are presented: 

1. Let the consistory determine the 
agenda for the congregational meet- 
ing. Let no “new business” be 
considered then and there. Mem- 
bers who desire action should go 
to the consistory first. Then let the 
consistory determine whether or 
not the matter in question shall be 
considered at a subsequent congre- 
gational meeting. 

2. Consistories in the Reformed sys- 
tem of church government never 
commit themselves to abide by 
conclusions reached at congrega- 
tional meetings xnconditionally. 
The consistory, not the congrega- 
tional meeting, is the ruling body 
of the church. 

3. The consistory should always pre- 
sent specific, well-formulated pro- 
posals to the congregation. 

Considerable space is devoted to a 
discussion as to who should be parttici- 
pants in the congregational meeting. 
Evidently in the Christian Reformed 
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Church there is no minimum age for 
voting members, though Monsma prefers 
that it be set at twenty-one years. In 
the Reformed Church in America this 
is clearly indicated in the Constitution 
as being eighteen years of age. 

Several pages are devoted to the 
question of whether or not women 
should be present at congregational 
meetings. As recently as 1957 the Synod 
of the Christian Reformed Church voted 
the following resolution: 

Synod decides that women may partic- 

ipate in congregational meetings with 

the right to vote subject to the rules 
that govern the participation of men. 

The question as to whether and when 

the women members of any church 

shall be invited to participate in the 
activities of its congregational meet- 
ings is left to the judgment of each 


consistory. 
Henry A. Mouw 


The Minister's Handbook of 
Dedications, by William H. Leach, 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1958. 
Pp. 5-141. $2.00. 


William H. Leach is editor and pub- 
lisher of Church Management. He is 
also a church building consultant and 
an administrative counselor for larger 
churches. 

For some years Church Management 
has been collecting from its readers 
services and litanies of dedication, which 
have been formulated and used on a 
local level to meet a given need. From 
this collection Mr. Leach has selected 
and classified the services which he be- 
lieves will be most widely-needed and 
used in the future. The services are 
presented with the purpose of being 
used as guides and, of course, are sub- 
ject to adaptation. 

Fifty-five dedicatory services are pre- 
sented. The services are divided into 
three sections, each dealing with a par- 
ticular type of church dedicatory pro- 
gram. Part I is concerned with the 


dedication of buildings and sites such as 
ground-breaking and cornerstone-laying 
ceremonies. Part II is concerned with 
services for the dedication of furnishings 
and equipment, such as altars, pulpit 
furniture, baptismal fonts, windows, 
choir vestments, hymnals and memorials. 
Part III deals with dedications of camps, 
hospitals and parsonages. 

Scripture verses abound for each type 
of dedication. Poetry and suggested 
prayers are also included. The book will 
be highly useful to ministers, church 
administrators, and directors of religi- 
ous education, who need help in plan- 
ning dedicatory services. 

Henry A. Mouw 


Worship, by Luther D. Reed, 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1959. Pp. 437. $6.75. 


Worship, by Luther D. Reed, is the 
first commentary on the new Service 
Book and Hymnal, which was published 
in 1958 by eight Lutheran bodies in 
America. But it is more than that; it 
is a presentation of the principles and 
forms of corporate worship and, particu- 
larly, the relationship and importance 
of liturgy and music. It is both scholar- 
ly and practical. It speaks both to the 
clergyman as well as to the organist- 
director. 

Dr. Reed, president-emeritus of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, was professor of liturgics and 
church art at the Philadelphia Seminary 
for thirty-four years. Since 1946 he 
had been chairman of the Joint Commis- 
sion which prepared the Service Book 
and Hymnal. He is also the author of 
The Lutheran Liturgy, which is consid- 
ered to be a standard book in the field. 

In the Foreword the author states 
that ‘worship is a subject as old as 
religion. As an activity of the living 
church, it is as new as today and to- 
morrow.” Whereas many arts assist in 
worship and may be said to “stand 
silent in the outer court,” liturgy and 
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music are the two vocal arts which may 
be considered to “have entered the 
inner sanctuary.” 

Because at first glance a leader in a 
less liturgical church may be apt to lay 
aside this volume, it is important at 
this point to clarify the author's posi- 
tion as it relates to liturgy and cere- 
monial. He is neither a ceremonialist 
nor an extremist. To extreme cere- 
monialism which emphasizes externals 
he stands opposed. Yet he feels that 
there is a proper amount which should 
be both studied and performed. The 
minister who would exercise liberty in 
this area is warned against letting per- 
sonal preference take precedence over 
the welfare of the congregation. The 
Christian liturgy, next to Holy Scripture 
and Christian doctrine, stands as the 
Church’s most valuable tradition. While 
it is agreed that it can never substitute 
for the personal conviction of a believer 
or for strength in the pulpit, it is cap- 
able of increasing the powers of both. 

Eight of the twenty-five chapters 
treat the form and content of worship; 
the others deal specifically with the min- 
istry of music. In drawing one’s atten- 
tion to our ‘neglect of the educational 
possibilities, the author first discusses 
the liturgy, the church year and the 
church building. Practical suggestions 
are included for the plan of the church 
building in which special mention is 
made of the location of the organ and 
choir stalls. The author, while assent- 
ing to the location of the choir in the 
rear as being good for securing fine 
choral effects, has reservations on the 
ground that the choir is apt to feel a 
sense of detachment from the congrega- 
tion. 

Of special interest to music commit- 
tees, two of the prime requisites for the 
organ are cited: adequate space so as 
not to impair distinctiveness of tone and 
sufficient grill space. Later in the book 
two chapters are devoted to the history 
of the development of the organ and its 
liturgical requirements and use. 


Even for those of other denominations 
the historical background of the basic 
items in the liturgy will prove illumin- 
ating, e.g., the introduction and meaning 
of the Kyrie, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, the 
reason for the Gloria Patri, and the 
placement of the Gospel as “the crown 
of all Holy Scriptures.” 

Both hymn texts and the music of the 
hymns receive considerable space, with 
the tunes being classified from early 
Plainsong through the German Chorale, 
Psalm tunes and down to the present. 

In addition to numerous illustrations 
of church architecture there are several 
indices: general index, separate hymn 
and tune index, and an index to proper 
names. 

The writer heartily recommends this 
volume to all leaders of corporate wor- 
ship. It is a source book to which one 
will often wish to refer. 

ROGER J. RIETBERG 


Conversion, by E. Stanley Jones, 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1959. 
Pp. 5-253. $3.25. 


Dr. Jones has written a very inter- 
esting book, in a most arresting style. 
Reading one line is a demand to read 
the next. At points the style is almost 
too irascible and sentences appear which 
are not complete sentences, and some 
which have no right, by the context, to 
intrude themselves. The style is rather 
more suited for speech than writing, but 
by its very audacity commends itself to 
the attention. The contents of the book 
comprise a veritable goldmine of sermon 
illustrations. 
~ The thesis of the book is stated by 
Jones in these words: “Modern man is 
empty and needs conversion. Conversion 
is inevitable” (p. 6). About the only 
argument given the author for the latter 
part of the thesis is that all of our ex- 
periences lead us to the necessity of con- 
version through disillusionment. Since 
this book is by no means theological in 
character, one should not press to ask, 
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“Is conversion inevitable for all men?” 
It almost appears so at times, but Jones 
is also aware of the antithesis between 
the converted and unconverted. When 
he moves on to explain the nature of 
conversion, Jones reveals a psychology 
if not a theology. 
—the fear of punishment hereafter is 
being shifted to the fear of the hell 
of inner conflicts, of neuroses, of 
breakdowns, of tensions, of a sense of 
inner guilt. The outer hell is still 
there, but this more immediate inner 
hell is now preoccupying the minds 
of this generation (p. 50). 
If you want to be freed from this syn- 
drome of self-preoccupation, “Let go 
and let God.”” Jones’ conception of con- 
version is utilitarian in many ways, yet 
he does emphasize service in the King- 
dom to which one is converted. The 
psychology of the book is Freudian, yet 
with the pessimism of Freud replaced 
by hope in the power of Jesus Christ. 
In fact, the book is permeated from 
cover to cover with psychologizing. 
The major aim of the book is to 
bring about the total conversion of the 
reader through total self surrender. ‘‘So 
the process out of the o!d into the new 
is this-mixed-up, messed-up, tied-up. 
Remedy: give up. Result: fixed up! It 
works! Nothing else will!” (p. 67) 
His concept of why this is so is built 
rationalistically. The universe is God's 
and he controls it. The unconverted is 
eccentric because he is fighting the well 
ordered universe, and God’s intended 
place and purpose for him within it. 
Quit fighting God, align yourself with 
the universe, and your maladies will be 
cured—you will be in harmony with 
the universe. The converted man’s ten- 
sions and guilt feelings are gone; he is, 
‘accepted by God—he becomes ac- 
cepted by the universe. He is at home 
with the universe and life itself’ (p. 
47). Therefore the converted man is 
consciously right. The converted man 
who has “let go and let God” fits in 
now because he is God-controlled as is 
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the universe. His tensions and conflicts 
are gone. This is difficult to allow if 
we accept Paul's testimony of conflict 
after conversion. 

According to Jones, the psychological 
principle upon which conversion is 
based is this: egocentricity leads to con- 
stant introspection, which in turn leads 
to the neuroses of self-centeredness 
(hypochondriasis, etc.). The cure lies in 
finding a “thou” outside of the self 
upon whom the mind’s attention can be 
fixed, thereby negating egocentricity and 
its concommitant syndromes. This ex- 
ternal point of fixation is found in 
Christ. 

We recommend this book, not as the 
work of a theorist, but as the work of a 
man greatly used of God in the practical 
and primary work of bringing men to a 
knowledge of Christ. A wealth of ex- 
perience constitutes the background of 
the book, and, at least to this reviewer, 
the ideas gleaned from it are cogent to 
and demand change in the life of the 
reader. 

WILLIAM P. VAN MALSEN 


Stand Up in Praise to God, by 
Paul S. Rees, Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Co., 1960. Pp. vii- 
117. $2.00. 


Sermon books are many and sell about 
as fast as ear-muffs in the tropics. The 
reason is simple. A sermon heard and 
a sermon read are two different things. 
It seems that the “personality” of a 
sermon is lost when it is placed between 
the covers of a book. Dr. Rees has 
given us a book of sermons on a diffi- 
cult subject, the Trinity. It is a good 
book but for the reason mentioned 
above it lacks that personal touch which 
comes when one hears a sermon from 
the heart and lips of the one who 
created the sermon. 

Dr. Rees has steered away from the 
heavy, technical words of the theolo- 
gians and has attempted to treat this 
great doctrine in a popular way. It is 


the estimation of this reviewer that he 
has been successful. 

There are a total of ten sermons in 
this small book, with three sermons con- 
sidering each person of the Trinity; the 
last sermon considers the Trinity and 
its vital necessity to the very existence 
of the Christian Church. 

Dr. Rees has good sermon construc- 
tion and uses well the art of illustra- 
tion. Although the jacket of the book 
tells us that these are expository ser- 
mons, I would say that some come 
closer to the topical type of sermon 
construction. I mentioned above that 
he is careful not to use the language 
of the theologian, but I feel that one 
ought not to apologize for using words 
which seek to describe God in all his 
majesty, mercy and mystery. What is 
wrong with the word ‘“Omniscience” in 
describing God’s all embracing knowl- 
edge? 

The preacher will find many ideas in 
this book as he, perhaps with some 
fear, approaches a series of sermons on 
the blessed Trinity of our God. 

PAuL J. ALDERINK 


The Christian and His Bible, by 
Douglas Johnson, Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1960. Pp. v-154. $1.25. 


This book makes a noble attempt to 
encompass in a few pages the historical 
background, the principles of interpreta- 
tion to be employed, and the difficulties 
that confront one who is seriously con- 
cerned with an honest evaluation of the 
Bible. Though there are defects in the 
book, this reviewer believes that the 
author is fairly successful in achieving 
what he set out to do. 

What is most refreshing about this 
book is that the author adopts the prin- 
ciple that the Bible is factually true, 
and orders his systematic approach to 
the understanding of the Bible accord- 
ingly. 

The book accents two facts. First, it 


is totally unfair and unscholarly to hold 
that one who is convinced that the Bible 
is objectively true is an obscurantist or 
possibly even an idiot. Secondly, that 
after many who are now enamoured of 
the subjective and speculative criteria in 
judging the authenticity of the Bible 
have passed off the scene, the Church, 
made more sober by God’s providential 
dealings and by a fuller knowledge of 
the circumstances of Scripture than we 
now possess, will enter into an era 
where the objective principle of inter- 
pretation of the Bible will again be 
more fully recognized. 

This is a book worthy of the atten- 
tion of the old student of the Bible as 
well as the new. 

BERT VAN MALSEN 


Basic Writings in Christian Edu- 
cation, by Kendig Brubaker Cully, 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1960. Pp. 350. $4.95. 


Kendig Brubaker Cully has presented 
a kind of “‘reader’s digest” of knowledge 
and insight into the theory and practice 
of religious education in Basic Writings 
in Christian Education—from the per- 
spective of the ages, from Clement of 
Alexandria in the second century to 
George Albert Coe in the early part of 
the twentieth century. 

Dr. Cully observes that too often the 
educational wisdom of the past has been 
overlooked in the on-going rush of the 
present situation. In the belief that 
those interested in Christian education 
today will be enriched and illumined by 
acquiring an historical perspective, this 
book of thirty-one selected writings from 
the successive periods of Christian his- 
tory was published. The writings repre- 
sent a variety of types of writing on a 
wide range of educational matters. 

The reveiwer of this book thought 
seriously about how to read this book 
to best advantage. Being an anthology, 
it certainly does not read like an unfold- 
ing novel or a revealing biography. It 
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“Is conversion inevitable for all men?” 
It almost appears so at times, but Jones 
is also aware of the antithesis between 
the converted and unconverted. When 
he moves on to explain the nature of 
conversion, Jones reveals a psychology 
if not a theology. 
—the fear of punishment hereafter is 
being shifted to the fear of the hell 
of inner conflicts, of neuroses, of 
breakdowns, of tensions, of a sense of 
inner guilt. The outer hell is still 
there, but this more immediate inner 
hell is now preoccupying the minds 
‘of this generation (p. 50). 
If you want to be freed from this syn- 


drome of self-preoccupation, “Let go 


and let God.” Jones’ conception of con- 
version is utilitarian in many ways, yet 
he does emphasize service'in the King- 
dom to which one is converted. The 
psychology of the book is Freudian, yet 
with the pessimism of Freud replaced 
by hope in the power of Jesus Christ. 
In fact, the book is permeated from 
cover to cover with psychologizing. 
The major aim of the book is to 
bring about the total conversion of the 
reader through total self surrender. ‘‘So 
the process out of the old into the new 
is this-mixed-up, messed-up, tied-up. 
Remedy: give up. Result: fixed up! It 
works! Nothing else will!” (p. 67) 
His concept of why this is so is built 
rationalistically. The universe is God’s 
and he controls it. The unconverted is 
eccentric because he is fighting the well 
ordered universe, and God’s intended 
place and purpose for him within it. 
Quit fighting God, align yourself with 
the universe, and your maladies will be 
cured—you will be in harmony with 
the universe. The converted man’s ten- 
sions and guilt feelings are gone; he is, 
‘accepted by God—he becomes ac- 
cepted by the universe. He is at home 
with the universe and life itself” (p. 
47). Therefore the converted man is 
consciously right. The converted man 
who has “let go and let God” fits in 
now because he is God-controlled as is 
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the universe. His tensions and conflicts 
are, gone. This is difficult to allow if 
we accept Paul's testimony of conflict 
after conversion. 

According to Jones, the psychological 
principle upon which conversion is 
based is this: egocentricity leads to con- 
stant introspection, which in turn leads 
to the neuroses of self-centeredness 
(hypochondriasis, etc.). The cure lies in 
finding a “thou” outside of the self 
upon whom the mind’s attention can be 
fixed, thereby negating egocentricity and 
its concommitant syndromes. This ex- 
ternal point of fixation is found in 
Christ. 

We recommend this book, not as the 
work of a theorist, but as the work of a 
man greatly used of God in the practical 
and primary work of bringing men to a 
knowledge of Christ. A wealth of ex- 
perience constitutes the background of 
the book, and, at least to this reviewer, 
the ideas gleaned from it are cogent to 
and demand change in the life of the 
reader. 

WILLIAM P. VAN MALSEN 


Stand Up in Praise to God, by 
Paul S. Rees, Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Co., 1960. Pp. vii- 
117. $2.00. 


Sermon books are many and sell about 
as fast as ear-muffs in the tropics. The 
reason is simple. A sermon heard and 
a sermon read are two different things. 
It seems that the “personality” of a 
sermon is lost when it is placed between 
the covers of a book. Dr. Rees has 
given us a book of sermons on a diffi- 
cult subject, the Trinity. It is a good 
book but for the reason mentioned 
above it lacks that personal touch which 
comes when one hears a sermon from 
the heart and lips of the one who 
created the sermon. 

Dr. Rees has steered away from the 
heavy, technical words of the theolo- 
gians and has attempted to treat this 
great doctrine in a popular way. It is 
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the estimation of this reviewer that he 
has been successful. 

There are a total of ten sermons in 
this small book, with three sermons con- 
sidering each person of the Trinity; the 
last sermon considers the Trinity and 
its vital necessity to the very existence 
of the Christian Church. 

Dr. Rees has good sermon construc- 
tion and uses well the art of illustra- 
tion. Although the jacket of the book 
tells us that these are expository ser- 
mons, I would say that some come 
closer to the topical type of sermon 
construction. I mentioned above that 
he is careful not to use the language 
of the theologian, but I feel that one 
ought not to apologize for using words 
which seek to describe God in all his 
majesty, mercy and mystery. What is 
wrong with the word ““Omniscience’’ in 
describing God's all embracing knowl- 
edge? 

The preacher will find many ideas in 
this book as he, perhaps with some 
fear, approaches a series of sermons on 
the blessed Trinity of our God. 

PauL J. ALDERINK 


The Christian and His Bible, by 
Douglas Johnson, Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1960. Pp. v-154. $1.25. 


This book makes a noble attempt to 
encompass in a few pages the historical 
background, the principles of interpreta- 
tion to be employed, and the difficulties 
that confront one who is seriously con- 
cerned with an honest evaluation of the 
Bible. Though there are defects in the 
book, this reviewer believes that the 
author is fairly successful in achieving 
what he set out to do. 

What is most refreshing about this 
book is that the author adopts the prin- 
ciple that the Bible is factually true, 
and orders his systematic approach to 
the understanding of the Bible accord- 
ingly. 

The book accents two facts. First, it 


is totally unfair and unscholarly to hold 
that one who is convinced that the Bible 
is objectively true is an obscurantist or 
possibly even an idiot. Secondly, that 
after many who are now enamoured of 
the subjective and speculative criteria in 
judging the authenticity of the Bible 
have passed off the scene, the Church, 
made more sober by God’s providential 
dealings and by a fuller knowledge of 
the circumstances of Scripture than we 
now possess, will enter into an era 
where the objective principle of inter- 
pretation of the Bible will again be 
more fully recognized. 

This is a book worthy of the atten- 
tion of the old student of the Bible as 
well as the new. 

VAN MALSEN 


Basic Writings in Christian Edu- 
cation, by Kendig Brubaker Cully, 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1960. Pp. 350. $4.95. 


Kendig Brubaker Cully has presented 
a kind of “‘reader’s digest” of knowledge 
and insight into the theory and practice 
of religious education in Basic Writings 
in Christian Education—from the per- 
spective of the ages, from Clement of 
Alexandria in the second century to 
George Albert Coe in the early part of 
the twentieth century. 

Dr. Cully observes that too often the 
educational wisdom of the past has been 
overlooked in the on-going rush of the 
present situation. In the belief that 
those interested in Christian education 
today will be enriched and illumined by 
acquiring an historical perspective, this 
book of thirty-one selected writings from 
the successive periods of Christian his- 
tory was published. The writings repre- 
sent a variety of types of writing on a 
wide range of educational matters. 

The reveiwer of this book thought 
seriously about how to read this book 
to best advantage. Being an anthology, 
it certainly does not read like an unfold- 
ing novel or a revealing biography. It 
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occured to me that it might make an 
excellent core for a time of daily medi- 
tation — letting the past speak its 
message to the present. Selecting a 
month with thirty-one days the reviewer 
daily let some educator of long ago 
open new vistas of insight and under- 
standing. This discipline proved an 
exhilarating experience and _ spiritual 
enrichment. 

The selections in this unique and 
useful anthology from the early centuries 
are by Clement of Alexandria, Gregory 
of Thaumaturgus, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Jerome, John Chrysostom, Aurelius 
Augustine; from the middle centuries, 
Alcuin, Charlemagne, Rabanus Maurus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Jean Gerson; from 
the Reformation and after, Martin 
Luther, Ulrich Zwingli, John Calvin, 
Roger Ascham, John Amos Comenius, 
_ Thomas Fuller, John Milton, John 

Locke, Jean Baptiste de la Salle, August 
Hermann Francke,' Cotton Mather, 
Isaac Watts; and from the 18th century 
and beyond, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, 
Johann Friedrich Herbart, Friedrich 
Froebel, Horace Mann, Horace Bushnell, 
John Dewey, and George Albert Coe. 


Each writing is prefaced by a brief 
sketch of the author, information about 
the particular writing, and a biblio- 
graphy. At the end of the collection is 
an. excellent bibliography of “General 
Works on Historical Backgrounds of 
Education” and “Works Illustrative of 
Trends and Developments in Christian 
Education Since George Albert Coe.” 


Thomas Aquinas in a short letter 
entitled, “How To Study,” gives this 
advice to his friend: ‘Strive to put 
whatsoever you can in the cupboard of 
your mind, as though you were wanting 
to fill a vessel to the brim.” Dr. Cully’s 
anthology is a most worthwhile addition 
to the “cupboard” of the mind of the 
student, professor, minister, educator, 
or laymen interested in the Christian 
education enterprise. 


GARRETT SHORT 
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Youth Programs on Nature 
Themes, by Ruth Schroeder, New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1959. Pp. 
188. $2.75. 


This book contains twenty-three wor- 
ship services. Each service is complete 
with suggested hymns, poems, a call to 
worship, prayers, and meditation. The 
programs are all based on some aspect 
of out-of-door life, and the theme is 
consistently carried out in each service. 

The author has set forth many inter- 
esting facts of nature which are used to 
illustrate a truth of the Christian faith. 
There is a good blending of God's 
revelation in nature with his special 
revelation in Scripture. Carefully se- 
lected thoughts and facts from nature 
are interpreted and viewed through the 
“spectacles of Scripture.” 

The meditations are usually in the 
form of a short talk or a story. Each 
is divided into several parts to be read 
by different individuals. The effective- 
ness of the programs will be largely 
determined by the setting in which they 
are presented. The time of year and the 
place of gathering are important con- 
siderations. Although the programs can 
be used in an indoor or out-of-doors 
setting, the latter will heighten interest. 
Because the program meditations are 
designed to be read, the effectiveness of 
the presentation will depend upon the 
competency of the readers. With proper 
planning and prepared leadership, these 
programs will provide some real wor- 
ship experiences. 

These services represent a fresh ap- 
proach and will lend some variation to 
a youth program. Not all the services 
are of equal value. However with some 
discretion the programs can be adapted 
for most groups. This book can be 
profitably used with senior-high and 
post-high youth to guide them into a 
fuller realization of the truths of the 
Christian faith as illustrated in nature. 


KENNETH VAN WYK 
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